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she said... Ann, is this a new sink? 
it shines so beautifully” 


66 


and Isaid... No, it many years old 
but its never heen cleaned with 
anything but Bon Ami’ 
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ERHAPS you don’t think it’s possible for a kitchen sink to 

remain glossy and new looking, year after year? But it is... 
provided you use the right cleanser! 
And that can mean only—Bon Ami. First, because Bon Ami 
doesn't scratch or scrape off the dirt (and at the same time scratch 
and dull your sink) as many cleansers do. Second, because Bon 
Ami actually polishes as it cleans... not only quickly makes your 
sink spotless sanitary sives it a real lustre and sparkle. . ; 
sink spotless and sanitary, but gives it a r d spark ee ene a 
Women love to clean with Bon Ami. It looks so snowy-W hite nie ina long-lasting Cake, a sifter-top can Of 


’ 5 . . , 2 . — > . > . > - 
feels so fine and soft ... smells so clean! It doesnt redden or Powder or a lovely Deluxe Bathroom Package 


roughen your hands nor make your fingernails brittle. It doesn’t P 
collect in or clog up drains and pipes... nor leave gritty sedi- 
ment in the bottom of tubs and basins. It’s the perfect cleanser! On mi 


Try Bon Ami for all your household cleaning. It’s equally good for 


everything from bathtubs, tiling and kitchen sinks to pots and protects sinks... keeps them | 
pans, refrigerators, windows and smooth painted woodwork. 


Bon Ami keeps them all smooth. .. glistening... and unscratched. polished and new -looking 
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In TIMES PAST, when we made our 
plans for the Fourth of July, few of us 
stopped to consider what the day really 
meant. We forgot the little group of 
farmers who “fired the shot heard ’round 
the world”’ at Concord Bridge: we for 
got the patriots of 1776 who staked their 
lives upon the future of America and 
upon what we were going to do with 
that future. 

This Fourth, as farmers gather for 
their celebrations, there will be felt a 
spirit like that of the early patriots. 
While not embattled in a military sense 
(except for several honest but misguided 
groups), the farmer and his wife realize 
they are facing an economic crisis. To- 
gether with the gayety that is an essen- 
tial part of Fourth of July gatherings 
such as the one pictured here, there is 
apt to be some pretty shrewd discussion 
this year. The Fourth is a good time for 
such talk and the dest time for resolve 
the resolve that farm men will cooperate 
in what they believe to be sound. They 
have good leaders, minus the flashing 
uniforms of an earlier day, but endowed 
with the same high courage. 

Let farmers realize that in their hands 
and the hands of the men they have chos 
en to represent them lies the future of 
their children, their grandchildren, and 
their hard-won acreage. 

This Fourth, when long shadows 

| Thi | touch the picnic tables; when children 

n is issue tire of their play; when the little groups 
under the trees have gotten to their 

Cover painting by Arthur Bade feet; let farmers set out for home with 
high hopes. For ours is a young country. 

We may be confused at times by a tangle 
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SAY, MR. PARACHUTE JUMPER, 


FARMING TAKES HEALTHY | 





NERVES, TOO!” 


Here’s a farmer’s viewpoint 
on healthy nerves. 
Mr. Lloyd I. Hoyt speaking: 


‘*Listen—there’s a lot in this business 
of farming that calls for healthy 
nerves. Chores in the morning, 
chores at night—and a full day’s 
work in between. I*smoke all the 
time but never worry about my 
nerves. I stick to Camels. They 
never jangle my nerves. Camels 
have the real, mild flavor that a fel- 
low likes—and can keep on liking.’’ 


JOE CRANE, famous parachute jumper, says: 


“Tt takes healthy nerves to bail out of a plane 
traveling 100 miles an hour...with a half mile of 


empty air under you. I know because I have done 


it 556 times. I smoke steadily—have for years. 
But I stick to Camels. I know they won’t inter- 
fere with. my nerves. And they’re different in 


another way, too—milder, and better in flavor.” 


How Are YOUR Nerves? 


Fortunate indeed is that modern man 
or woman who does not get nervously 
upset. Raw, jangled nerves seem, all 
too often, to be the order of the day. 

If nerves are your problem, we suggest 
a check-up now—on your eating, sleep- 
ing, and smoking. 

Get afresh slant on your smoking by 


making Camels your cigarette. It is a 


amels 
osthier Lobaccos 


ON YOUR NERVES. 


NEVER GET 
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fact, as any impartial leaf-tobacco 


expert will tell you, that 


Wwe Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any other 
popular brand. 

Everywhere you see Camels smoked 
more and more. People do care about 
mildness... about good taste... about 


their nerves. And Camels never get on 


your nerves...never tire your taste. 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Comp 


A 
MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


ny 


--NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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The sire now heading the herd is 
Femco Korndyke Ormsby Jewell 
from the Femco Farms of Minne- 
sota. The dam of this sire produced 
1,130 pounds of butter in a year, and 
the paternal granddam 1,281 pounds. 
One of the best cows in Lenth’s 
bunch is a 15-year-old that produced 
749 pounds of butterfat as an I1- 
year-old and is still producing 6 
pounds of butterfat. From such par 
ents have come sturdy, high pro- 
ducing offspring which have proved 
themselves to be worth their salt. 
Selection is not the whole story, 
for the owner attributes much of 
SES Lenhaha Farm’s success to his feed- 
——<=——= jing methods, and says a balanced 
ration is essential for economical pro- 


° duction. Each cow gets about 25 to 

30 pounds of silage and all the alfalfa 

she can eat, plus her grain ration. 

C LU | a C This latter is carefully compounded 
in bulk: 300 pounds of yellow corn 


and cobmeal, 100 pounds of bran, 
200 pounds of coarsely ground oats, 


Here's inspiration and a fund of fact for men who ead 106: poulide of tineued olla! 








































Yellow corn is given the preference 
over white. [ Continued on page 35 


want to keep their cows at the peak of profit 






Tecan no trick to increasing By & R. Combs 


the total production of a dairy herd 
by bringing in more cows. But a man 
who can increase production with 
the same or even a smaller number of 
“ is certainly worth knowing. 

C. Lenth of Clayton County, 
ah is such a man. He started in 
the Holstein business in 1922, and 
right at the beginning joined a cow 
testing association. In 1924, the first 
year he kept records, his herd aver- 
aged 285 pounds of butterfat. In 
ig29 an average of 504.4 pounds of 
butterfat was reached! For six years 
the herd has averaged 465.8 pounds 
of butterfat on strictly two time 
milking. The herd consists of 70 
head, including heifers and calves. 

Yet it was not all smooth sailing. 
Lenth learned much about the value 
of good herd sires from his first bull 
—and never forgot the lesson. For 
this animal sired daughters which 
were not able to produce as much as 
their dams, despite the fact that the 
herd average at that time was only 
255 pounds of butterfat. 

During the first few years, Mr. 


th also took several cows out of ‘Above, left: Some of Lenhaha Farm's 






his herd because they did not pro- Holsteins, all high producers Circle: 
duce enough to leave a reasonable Mr. Lenth is proud of his founda- 
pront. The value of that culling has tion cow who is still among the best 






demonstrated a dozen times. 
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What did the judge look for 
in this champion‘? 


WEIGHT, 
f COUMSE 


It is no accident of engineering that a 
Pontiac weighs more than other cars in 
the low-priced field. It was designed 
and built that way. 


This essential weight, properly distrib- 

uted and balanced, contributes to 

greater safety and longer life. 

Linked with Pontiac’s smooth engine, 

Knee-Action front wheels, and Body oe i a 

by Fisher with No Draft Ventilation, a a a ee 
it makes the Pontiac surpassingly com- Stock Exposition, Chicago. Owned and shown by R. H. Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan 


fortable and smooth to ride in. , ™~ , BER: ® 


Pontiac engineering achieves all these quali- 
ties without penalizing performance or 
economy. For a Pontiac Eight has the brute 
power to give you breath-taking pick-up 
and swiftness, should you need them. Its 
owners report 16 to 18 miles per gallon. 

















Be sure that the next car you buy combines 
essential weight with performance and 
economy. And your choice will inevitably 
be the new Pontiac Eight. 





PONTIAC EIGHT 45675" 
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Rain Atter Drought 


The Rain! The Rain! 
After the months of smothering dust and drought, 
See, a low cloud rises in the South, 
And lifts, and darkens, shot with forked light- 
A boom of thunder shakes the air, a white 
High-flying bird with wings that flash, 
Wheels on the blackness—and a sudden crash 
Bursts the cloud asunder . . . then, the wonder 
Of cool drops dappling the dust, the grass, 
Laughing their silver laughter as they pass; 
And now a torrent, and the thirsty ground 
Drinks and drinks, and Oh, the smell, the sound 
Of rain! And hark, that lovely silver song 
That has been absent from the earth so long! 
There will be corn and pasture now, and grain— 
Thank God, thank God for rain! 

GRACE NOLL CROWELL 
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NEW SAVINGS as 
DODGE 





A LAST in these 3 new Dodge cars, 
you can now have all the fine 
things you have wanted in a motor 
car—yet pay but little more than for 
lowest-priced cars! 


Never for a moment will you 
confuse this big rugged Dodge with 
ordinary low-priced cars. These are 
real Dodge cars—with all the famous 
Dodge features. Long 117-inch 
wheelbase. Hydraulic brakes. All- 
steel body. Patented Floating Power 
engine mountings. ‘‘ Floating- 
Cushion’’ front-wheel suspension. 
Perfected ventilation. Valve seat 
inserts. Shockless cross-steering. 


Try to duplicate these features in 


ADDS 3 CARS AT 
LOWER PRICES 





eclbase 


ach whee ae 

With 117 - im ave passe” 

this io Wes cong 69 is a 800 
» 








any other car and you will know 
why Dodge, on an actual point-for- 
point comparison, easily proves its 
superiority to many cars costing many 
dollars more. 


Won’t you come and prove for 
yourself all these vital advantages by 
which Dodge excels the ‘‘low price 
class,’’ to which it now closely com- 
pares in price? If you have not yet 
investigated the ‘‘Show-Down”’ 
Plan, your nearest Dodge dealer will 
be glad to show you this new easy 
way to compare cars. It permits you 
to judge car values on a fair, impar- 
tial basis. 

DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 








makes this stunning coupe a marvel of riding ease and value. mean big-car appearance and prestige in this luxurious 


Long 117-inch wheelbase of the rugged Dodge chassis $ S 0 % Its long 117-inch wheelbase, with all Dodge famous features, $ :74 5* 
Lists at 6 Dodge Sedan, priced at 


Big DeLuxe Dodge 117-inch wheelbase: Coupe $690; Coupe 
with rumble seat $740; Sedan $740: Sedan $790; Convertible 


* Coupe $790. On the 12l-inch wheelbase: Brougham $880; 

Convertible Sedan $920. *F. O. B. factory, Detroit, subject 

NOW to change without notice. No extra charge for wire wheels. 
Speciai equipment, at slight extra cost. Time payments to fit 

your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commer- 


cial Credit Plan. 
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ae the twelfth, we awoke 
to find the river shrouded in fog, a 
condition which was to delay us sev- 
eral mornings before we reached 
New Orleans. Captain Good had 
shown us how to read the pilot notes 
with their strange, “riversy” lan- 
guage, and given us a rudimentary 
but fairly comprehensive lesson in 
river navigation. But the best pilot on 
the river can’t sail when he can’t see 
his surroundings, so it was ten o'clock 
before we dared get under way. 

As we dropped down from the 
town and entered once again the 
junction of the two great rivers we 
all experienced a thrill of excitement. 
Here at last was the real Missis- 
sippi, the combination of three of 
the mightiest rivers in the world, 
the old father of them all. 

I doubt if one will find another 
stretch in this country as primitive 
and unsettled as are the lower 
reaches beyond Cairo. There are 
miles and miles where the same 
brooding silences that met La Salle 
and Marquette greet the traveler of 
today. The Mississippi is not a 
landscape; it is a force. As a force it 
isoftentimes monotonous, sometimes 
even horrible, but never insignificant. 

All of this philosophy had its 
hazy beginnings within me that Sun- 
day morning as we started down the 
lower river, and I continued my mus- 
ing until, about one o'clock, we 
came abreast Chalk Bluff. 

The Bluff is famous as the spot 
where the Confederate forces at- 
tempted to stretch a huge chain 
across the river. The greater part of 
it was just recovered from the bot- 
tom two or three years ago by the 
Government snag boat. The links 
were a yard long, from three to six 
inches in diameter, and weighed 
eighty pounds apiece. The idea was 
all right but the chain was so heavy 
the Confederates could not stretch 
t tight enough to be effective. 

Monday was memorable for the 
vening we spent in Tiptonville, 


Down Rivers Road 


Part II 


THE CREW OF THE 
“ARTEMIS” PUSH ON 

__ IN SEARCH OF SPANISH 
MOSS AND SOUTHERN 
BATTLEFIELDS™ 
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For the benefit of those who missed 
the first installment in the Funeassue, 
Down River’s Road ts the story of five 
adventurers who built their own boat 
and sailed her from Berlin, Wisconsin, 
to Chicago and down Mississippi's 
vacationland to the open sea. We find 
them about to leave Cairo, Iilinois. 


Tennessee; and Tiptonville was 
memorable for a certain lady. Here 
was my first contact with the small 
town southerner and they proved a 
source of delight for me that was to 
continue unabated as long as we 
stayed below the Mason Dixon line. 

Tiptonville is justly proud of Reel- 
foot lake which lies nearby. It is 
forty miles long, five miles wide, and 
was formed during the earthquake 
of 1814. The shock created a depres- 
sion and the Mississippi filled it in. 
So suddenly was this freak accom- 
plished that it caused the river to 
flow backwards for a space of forty- 
eight hours. During this period a 
man could walk across the river bed 
a few miles below Tiptonville. Today 


ef 
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it is one of the most famous fishing 
and hunting lakes in the country. 

Now that lady of whom I spoke 
was one whose advice we asked re- 
garding the better of the town’s two 
restaurants. She replied, “Well, ef 
you'd pitch ’em both in the river Ah 
reckons one ‘ud come up bout soon 
as tha othah.”” We took her word 
for it and ate in a grocery. 

Tuesday morning about eleven 
we Came upon a canoe manned by 
two boys from St. Paul. We slowed 
up to give them a tow and they 
proved so companionable after two 
days that we added them forthwith 
to the expedition. They had been on 
the river for six weeks and could not 
recall once being warm. Woody 
proved to be an excellent cook, and 
Joe an equally good dishwasher. 
They took over that department 
immediately, while Bobby and I, 
deprived of our favorite duty, bit 
our fingernails in wry consternation. 
With the canoe in tow we sailed on 
down to Memphis, arriving there 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Friday we had slipped down the 
river a mile or so before we realized 
that the haze was not fog which 
would soon lift with the morning 
sun, but smoke from the brush fires 
on the levees. As a result we got just 
as far as the first crossing. For when 
it became necessary to pick up the 
light down the other bank a mile and 
a half we couldn’t see it. Nine miles 
from Memphis we anchored again. 

Our luck was not all bad, how- 
ever, for that afternoon we were 
called upon by an honest-to-good- 
ness river rat. He “‘jes’ rowed ovah 
foh a chat” but his company was 
so agreeable that we invited him 
to dinner. Scott, as his name proved 
to be, was a typical example of that 
large migratory population that lives 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
When I asked him if he farmed he 
said, ““Lawd no, I’m a rivah rat.” 

He was proud of it, as all of them 
are. He was [ Continued on page 22 
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The ground squirrel has a bad habit of 
taking his meals at the farmer's expense. 
His constant digging will spoil good land 


The pocket gopher, too, makes himself 
at home. But his appetite is his downfall, 
for he'll gorge himself on poison bait 
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Goodbye, 


Star Boarders 


HOW TO GET RID OF FURRY GUESTS WHO 
DINE ON CROPS AND UNDERMINE GOOD SOIL 


By G. C. Oderkirk 


IHustrations by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


ee crunch, crunch! Out 
in the cornfield, down in the melon 
patch, on the floor of the granary 
some guest is enjoying a free farm 
meal right now! One meal isn’t so 
bad, but many cost the farmer a sub- 
stantial sum of money. 

In addition to their healthy appe- 
tites, these unbidden guests (ground 
squirrels, prairie dogs, woodchucks, 
pocket gophers, field mice, and rats) 
have an irritating habit of digging— 
everywhere—ruining fields, cattle, 
and tempers with remarkable energy. 

Farmers, colleges, the government 
have decided that the time has come 
to say goodbye to rodent pests. Co- 
operation is gaining steadily, for it 
is impossible for a man to control, 
say ground squirrels, if they are al- 
lowed to breed in a neighbor’s field. 
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Men who consider $100 yearly ro- 


dent damage as worth avoiding ar 
making control part of the farm 
routine. And this is how they d 
Most species of rodents readili 
take grain and vegetable bait 
Whole oats and barley -have been 
found preferable by many farmer 
because these grains are cheap, the) 
are accepted readily at any time by 
field rodents, and less readily by 
seed-eating birds. When certain r 
dents refuse to take either grain or 
vegetable bait, fumigants placed in 
the burrows are widely used. Carbon 
bisulphide and calcium cyanide are 
two fumigants offering an effective 
method of control. Altho efficient, 
they are more costly to apply, and 
are therefore considered only as an 
accessory to grain bait. 
Strychnine is the poison recom- 
mended for the control of most ro- 
dent pests. It acts quickly and re- 
quires only a very small quantity t 
cause death. The formerly wide 
spread practice of soaking corn and 
other grain in a strychnine solution 
has been practically eliminated. In 
stead, oats and other grains are 
coated with spreaders containing 
strychnine. One material advantage 
of strychnine over other poisons lies 
in the fact that the seed-eating, 
gallinaceous birds, such as qual 
pheasants, grouse, domestic chick- 
ens, and other related species, are 
quite immune to serious effects 0! 
baits treated with strychnine in the 
proportions recommended by the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
The grain bait formula to contro! 
most species of field rodents varies 
in the proportion of strychnine to 





















grain and the type of grain used. 
Thus, 1 ounce of strychnine to 16 
quarts of oats is standard for most of 
the ground squirrels. For prairie 
dogs, pocket gophers, and field mice 
a 1-to-12 proportion is required. The 
standard bait formula is given at the 
end of this article. 
Now for a few closeups of the ro- 
dents and their reactions to poison: 


STATES west of the Mississippi 
River have numerous ground squir- 
rels, or “gophers,” as they are com- 
monly called. The 13-lined (or 
“striped”’) ground squirrel; Richard- 
son’s (or the “flickertail’’?) ground 
squirrel; Franklin’s (or the “gray’’) 
ground squirrel; and several other 
forms in the central and eastern 
part of the Great Plains region are 
readily controlled with the standard 
formula of oats prepared in the pro- 
portion of 1 ounce of strychinine to 
16 quarts of the grain. A few species 
farther west are inclined to feed 
sparingly on the standard oat or bar- 
ley bait, or they are able to with- 
stand a heavy dose of strychnine. 
In controlling these species, it is nec- 
essary to use special preparations of 
rolled oats or a calcium-cyanide 
fumigant. Such is the case with the 
Columbian and the California 
ground squirrels. These differences 
make it advisable to consult the lo- 
cal county agricultural agent or get 
in touch with a rodent-control spe- 
cialist of the U.S. Biological Survey, 
who will know the species to be con- 
trolled and will be able to advise the 
proper bait mixture to use. 

In distributing bait, slightly scat- 
ter about a teaspoonful quantity on 
hard ground near each burrow. Do 
not place it in piles. Farmers who 
have a very difficult problem with 
ground squirrels should take time to 
treat infested fields as early in the 
spring and as thoroly as possible. 

The control of prairie dogs has 
been greatly aided by the habit of 
these rodents of forming colonies or 
“towns” that are usually located, 
unfortunately, in the best grassland. 
Prairie dogs have been entirely re- 
moved from wide areas of land, and 
most of the large ““dog-towns”’ have 
been greatly reduced in size in the 
past IO or I$ years. 


Strychnine-treated oat bait (1 


ounce of strychnine to 12 quarts of 


oats) is used effectively to remove 
these animals, altho it frequently 





This fellow, a field mouse, gets his share 














becomes necessary to resort to fumi- 
gants to destroy a few remaining 
prairie dogs that refuse the grain. 

In baiting, scatter about a table- 
spoonful of the grain on hard ground 
near each prairie dog mound. 

The woodchucks in the prairie 
states and eastward are best con- 
trolled with either carbon-bisulphide 
or calcium-cyanide fumigants. Those 
in the far western states make their 
homes in rocky locations, where in 
most cases, it is rather impractical 
to use fumigants. Strychnine-treated 
oats, alfalfa leaves, and vegetable 
baits are used against these rodents 
with a good deal of success. 


WooDcHUCKS are of greater 
economic importance in the Midwest 
and the East than in the far West. 
Burrows in fields, levees, railroad and 
highway embankments, and bridge 
approaches create a real hazard to 
human lives, crops, and other prop- 
erty. In many localities woodchucks 
have moved to good pasture or culti- 
vated land, and in such places cause 
severe damage. With the cost of the 
two above-mentioned fumigants 
about equal, calcium cyanide is pre- 
ferred, as it is a little more effective 
and is more easily applied. Dens are 
treated by placing a slightly heaping 
tablespoonful of this fumigant in a 
pile at arm’s length in each burrow 
of the den. The holes should be 
closed after treating and care taken 
not to roll dirt in and cover up the 
fumigant before it becomes gaseous. 
It is unlawful to use fumigants in 
the dens of fur-bearing animals in 
most states, and this should not be 
done in any case. Altho woodchucks 
are not classed as fur-bearers, care 
should be observed in treating bur- 
rows to avoid destroying beneficial 
species. By treating the woodchuck 
dens only during April, May, June, 
and the first [ Continued on page 46 









Every farmer knows the woodchuck and his 
great fondness for burrowing under build- 
ings. He'll visit the farm garden frequently 


The prairie dog below is more active than 
other rodents in making pasture and range 
land unsafe for herds of cattle and horses 
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1. For the lucky girl who has fallen heir to grandmother's fine old 
walnut bedroom furniture, we recommend this very quaint table. 
Of course chintz is the material, checked and carrying a tiny 
flower. You may select this material in your own favorite colors 
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2. The table above is ideal for the athletic sort of person, for it is 
trim and very smartly tailored. Easily made, too. Notice the type 
of bench suggested. The top of this can be hand woven by any 
one of our industrious club girls who has a sunny afternoon to spare 
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Dressing Tables 













Dainty and Individual 





THESE CAN BE MADE INEXPENSIVELY 
TO COMPLIMENT YOUR PERSONALITY 


By Helen Sprackling 


Wars the young daughter first feels a year: 


for a room of her own, things happen. Whether the 
room is the tiniest nook or the finest in the house, this 
particular spot will never be the same. Milady’s first 
attempts to do for herself result in gay new curtain 
painted chairs, and most popular of all—a dressing 
table which expresses her own individual taste. 

It is not what material you use but how you use 
that makes the charming dressing table every gir] 
sires. Careful attention to the little details of making 
and finishing will convert the simplest material into a 
drapery of real distinction. 

The selection of the right table is most important 
since there are as many types of tables as there are of 
girls. For the athletic girl, one of the smartest tables 


I’ve seen is made of red checked gingham. Two rows | 
of tight, flatly laid shirring 


| Continued on page 27 
























3. The dainty, demure girl will dream long dreams over the flower- 
ed chintz and net table shown below. Planning the skirt in har- 
mony with the window decorations blends both into a lovely dress- 
ing unit. The graceful little chair can be nicely painted to match 
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er fine day, on my scouting 


for beauty facts and figures, I came 
to the door of Monsieur K. Such a 
sensible man—and the things he 
knows. My! My! A foreign-looking 
person who és foreign, for that mat- 
ter. He has given a great share of his 
life to the study ai shina and com- 
plexions—like ours. 

Monsieur fooled me. He didn’t be- 
gin to tell me about the marvelous 
array of creams and lotions in the 
glittering glass cases. He just smiled 
and said, “Creams and _ lotions? 
hese are all very good, but first 
comes the big job. Every woman 
should know that for me or anyone 
to work on her skin from the outside, 
without first cleansing the system, 
is to do only the half job!” 

“What do you suggest for this 
treatment?” I asked eagerly. 

“Water!” said Monsieur. “Water 
—inside and outside!” 

_ But,” I said, “I always thought 
it Was quite wrong to use a great deal 
of water on one’s skin.” 

_ Monsieur shook his head. “That 
depends upon Madame’s skin. Is it 
overly dry? Then, only soft water.” 


False and True 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


I was speaking, I told him, for Suc- 
cessful Farming’s wives and girls. I 
told Monsieur, and I felt quite sure, 
that they would have some means of 
softening their water if it were very 
hard. Monsieur was pleased. 

“Very good! Then tell these women 
friends of yours not to be afraid of 
good warm water and a soft, un- 
abrasive soap. Tell them to wash 
without fear their skins in good soft 
water—and to make the finish-off a 
dash of cool water to firm the skin, 
bring up the blood and stir the cir- 
culation. Do not neglect skin cream.” 


AND about the water we are to 
use on the inside?” I suggested. 

“Tell these so good friends in your 
magazine that I advise them to 
drink plenty of water. And a glass of 
warm water with the juice of half a 
lemon is the best cocktail in the 
morning. Then to add eight glasses 
of water during the day. They need 
to begin this gradually—if they are 
not great water drinkers. The kid- 
neys will take care of the excess 
amount easily. The rest will be stored 
for some time in the cell tissue. We 





DRAWING BY ROLF ELEP 


all need plenty of this good water.” 

“I see,” I said, and Monsieur 
leaned back more comfortably and 
told me so much I was gasping in the 
struggle to keep up with his thought. 


«<< 

FIRST—the inside,” he said again, 
tapping his nose with an orange- 
wood stick. Check up the elimina- 
tion habits. Tell these women to eat 
laxative things, stewed fruits, bran 
breads, fresh fruits, green leaf vege- 
tables. Drinking prune juice will 
sometimes be the beginning of break- 
ing that awful laxative habit. If we 
try hard we can overcome that—but 
attention to the diet by all means. 
It is waste matter not eliminated 
from the bowels which gradually 
darkens the skin and causes a rash.”’ 

“Once I read that a certain movie 
star drank milk by the gallon to keep 
her milky white skin,” I ventured. 
“Was that true?” 

Monsieur K. looked amusedly at 
me out of very mild blue eyes. 
“‘Doesn’t eating radishes give one a 
big red nose?” he said. 

Of course I laughed. It was such a 
sensible, funny answer. 

“But,” he went on, “altho milk 
does not give its white coloring to 
skin—that is foolish—no doubt it 
helped keep her skin nice. Milk is 
healthful, easy to digest, and of 
course is good for one. But now we 
have summer and the gardens are al- 
ready rich [ Continued on page 32 
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They had strange codes, those men 


who flew above the fields of France 


By A. S. 


Gregory 


Illustrations by Clayton Knight 


asi fiercely at the 
new flying mate assigned to him, 
Lieutenant John Rockner revved up 
the Hisso of his own Spad to a sullen 
drone. He watched the other’s me- 
chanic leap back upon his haunches 
after twirling the prop. The cold 
motor popped and coughed out. He 
cursed into the biting windblast. 
They were all alike, these newer 
pilots. Slow in getting started. He 
had wanted to go wolfing alone this 
dawn. But no, the major had to pair 
him off with a runt three weeks at 
the front who had an idea he was al- 
ready a veteran. 

Rockner throttled down and 
shouted impatiently, “Snap it up! 
We can’t sit here all day!” 

“Keep your chin strap buckled, 
lieutenant!’’ answered Dennis 
O’Shea with an elegant gesture. 

Rockner ducked his head below 
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the cowling to hide his grin. A good 
sign; the youngster had spunk all 
right. He looked up as the mechanic 
swung again. This time the engine 
burst into life. Now together they 
revved the motors quickly, with red, 
green, and purple flame spouting out 
from the exhausts constantly. 


THE gray sky to the east was grow- 
ing lighter, tho clammy ground mist 
still hung heavy over the field, and 
the squat, colorless hangars loomed 
across the deadline like a row of 
wind-tossed haystacks. Rockner rub- 
bed the moisture from his goggles 
and waved. His flying mate waved 
back at him gayly. 

The chocks were yanked out. 
Slowly the planes taxied to the far 
end of the field, swung into the wind, 
and in a moment were zooming up 
thru scudding, vaporous clouds. 

Twice Rockner circled 
the drome, took his bear- 
ings and headed in a 
steady climb for the front. 
He didn’t look back to 
see if O’Shea was trailing. 

Twenty minutes later 
he located the thin, lumi- 
nous ribbon of the wind- 
ing Maas River far be- 
low. Then the fork of the 
river came into view. 
Above that was Thia- 
court, he knew, and three 


He looped an arm about the 
Eagle and limped away, car- 
rying him from the flames 








miles north of the town lay his ob- 
jective—the Black Eagle’s airdrome. 

Now he looked back, frowned, 
then smiled. Dennis O’Shea was 
sticking like a burr to a horse’s tail. 
Well, soon he’d see how the young- 
ster handled in action. Special job 
this morning to raid the Black 
Eagle’s “‘staftel.’”’ It was a mission 
that Rockner did not relish. The 
Black Eagle was one enemy with 
whom he did not care to fight, but 
orders could not be ignored. 


YE STERDAY the German ace had 
swooped down alone during the 
night and stirred up more excite- 
ment than a tornado. Too dark to 
do much damage; only one hangar 
destroyed. But it had been particu- 
larly annoying. So Major Stright 
had ordered reprisal. “Blast him out, 
Rockner!” the C. O. had growled. 
“Fill your rack with bombs!” 
Rockner waggled his wings and 
nosed over. He throttled his motor 
and started the long glide, not too 
steep, however, for the flying wires 
to hum loud enough to be heard be- 
low. On silent wings he and O’Shea 
spiralled in wide circles. At twenty- 
fve hundred feet they separated to 
dive upon the field from opposite 
directions, their nerves tensed. 
Sudden bursts of anti-aircraft fire 
warned the German guards at the 
held, but the signal came too late. 
Rockner flashed over the four han- 
gars and released several bombs. He 
saw O’Shea drop a couple which 
struck a little wide. 
With their motors at top speed, 
they banked sharply to circle back. 
(his time Rockner scored a direct 
hit. The roof of a hangar opened up 


The boy waved a silent goodbye and tried to smile. The air was smooth and the two plunging 
planes did not vary a foot. Rockner dropped his arm down the side and motioned upward 


like an oyster. Splinters filled the 
air. Iron sheeting floated about. 

As Rockner had foreseen, the sus- 
pended attack gave the enemy an 
impression of a larger bombing force 
above. German pilots, in pajamas, 
scrambled from windows and doors 
of the barracks and raced for the 
concrete dugout. He glimpsed 
O’Shea flinging about in a hairpin 
turn to dive upon the luckless men. 
He headed the youngster off. All 
right to shoot the enemy in the air, 
but not on the ground—that was his 
creed. Besides, the Black Eagle 
might be down there. 

Rockner wanted to destroy the 
remaining hangar, but he found his 
bomb rack empty and the concen- 
trated machine gun fire from the 
ground was finding his wings. He 
waved to O’Shea to dig back. They 
flew low, scratching the tops of trees 
until they had reached the river, 
when they dropped still lower for 
protection of the steep river banks 
from Archy’s annoying shrapnel fire. 


ROCKNER figured the batteries 
ahead had been warned, so after 
about five minutes he pulled the 
nose of his Spad up and with O’Shea 
quickly climbed to fourteen thou- 
sand. The sun blazed above the 
horizon like an enormous wheel. 

Dennis O’Shea was O. K., Rock- 
ner told himself. The youngster 
fought as if the attack had been re- 
hearsed. They’d get along in the air. 
A fighting team in which each un- 
derstood the other thorol 

His meditation was interrupted by 
O’Shea swinging in so close that 
there was danger of a collision. 
Rockner ruddered off. He turned to 





shake his fist, when he caught the 
frantic signals of his mate. Slightly 
higher he saw a lone Fokker return- 
ing to Germany from the lines. 

Hurriedly he glanced to left and 
right, guessed they were hidden in 
the sun and that the enemy ap- 
parently had not spotted them. A 
nodded “‘yes”’ and they swung off to 
intercept the new comer. 

Rocker steered a course to attract 
the German’s attention ahead, while 
O’Shea angled to get in back. The 


enemy finally caught the flash of 


sun upon Rockner’s wings zooming 
toward him. He started to circle, but 
seeing that the Spad kept straight 
ahead, he followed, ready to fire. 


RISKING a burst, Rockner kept 
leading the German on as O’Shea 
shot into position over the tail. 
Above the roar of motors a machine 
gun ripped out a long burst. Rockner 
threw a swift glance over his shoul- 
der. The Fokker was no longer fol- 
lowing; it had raced earthward. 

Overside the black-crossed plane 
spun with O’Shea diving after. Rock- 
ner plunged also with engine wide 
open. The German pulled up into a 
vertical bank and hung there. 

At that moment the sun touched 
markings on the German’s fuselage: 
a fierce, black eagle, claws extended, 
and its open beak shrilling a cha 
lenge. The Black Eagle—his own 
private enemy! What airdrome had 
the foe raided ¢his morning? 

The German raised his arm, ap- 
parently in recognition of Rockner’s 
grinning skull insignia, then jabbed 
his finger at his guns and shook his 
head negatively as he spun away. 

“Jammed,” | Continued on page 24 
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€). SUMMER evenings one 


can best appreciate the fragrance 
that makes our country homes dear. 
But flowers and their perfume are 
not all. When a summer shower 
freshens things, there is what my 
mother always called ‘“‘the smell of 
rain.”’ All summer long we live in a 
land of sweet incense, largely un- 
conscious of it. Few persons really 
notice the heady odor of a timothy 
meadow in bloom; the fragrance is 
most intense when the morning sun 
shines out hot on the purple heads, 
wet with dew. Later in the season 
the summer air is full of the sweet, 
earthy odor of tasselling corn. Then, 
after the frost in the fall, comes the 
tang of curing leaves. So all summer 
long there is a variety of fragrance 
that keeps us in touch with the 
change of season; we have a calen- 
dar for the nose as well as the eye. 
Curing hay, the musky scent of wild 
grapes blooming on the fence row, 
even the delicate aroma of freshly 
turned earth are part of farm rou- 
tine. It is when you go away from 
the farm that you miss these things 
that since childhood have been an 
important part of your daily life. 


© Contracted acres that are being 
kept plowed this summer to kill 
weeds look as if they might be in 
shape for erosion next winter and 
spring unless they are seeded to 
something this fall. After our experi- 
ence with dust storms last winter 


and spring, we know the possibility 
in the way of wind erosion. It is soil 
loosened by summer 


fallow or early 
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By George W. Godfrey 


fall plowing that is most likely to 
blow. Even a thin stand of any kind 
of a small grain crop will do much to 
stop the dry topsoil from blowing. 


Our locality is facing the shortest 
hay crop I remember. From reports, 
it is a common plight over most of 
the Cornbelt. Last year we were 
short enough, but this year is even 
worse, and being the second year of 
shortage, there is no carryover. Even 
alfalfa has found the weather too 
dry. The problem is to secure what 
you can. Millet and sudan can still 
make very satisfactory hay crops, 
where there are no chinch bugs. In 
the sections where drought is re- 
inforced by these pests, the task is 
doubly hard. Soybeans are about the 
only short-time hay crop practical 
under such circumstances. 


¢ Our fight with our three patches 
of creeping jennies has been fairly 
successful to date. Anyway, we had 
them well scalded with sodium 
chlorate long before oat cutting. I 
am told it would have been better 
if the weather had not been so dry; 
the leaves of the weeds are supposed 
to take up more of the poison if it 
dries slowly. We sprayed them in the 
evening so as to check the drying as 
much as possible. Ever since I dis- 
covered these weeds, I have been 
trying to figure out how we got them 
and am about convinced that the 








seed must have been in some sweet 
clover we sowed several years ago. 
I don’t know how we missed t! 
so long and certainly regret it. 


© In our section we are all muc! 
terested in what kind of a progran 
will follow our present one of « 
and hog production. We are g1 
the present program almost 
animous support in Iowa, but some 
doubt trying the same thing again. 
We are looking forward to impr 
ments. Now that the hogs Aave been 
reduced, it would seem that in the 
future we might better depend 
the control of feed grain to regu! 
the livestock production. None ot 
like to see idle acres. A program that 
will bring us toward more acre 
grass and less in field crops is not 
only an emergency adjustment. It 
is also an adjustment toward bet 
farming, nationally permanent. 


¢ Most of us on the farm live in old 
houses that we acquired oni 
with the acreage. Often we have had 
dreams of building a new house but 
those dreams did not materialize 
Now we figure that a brand new 
house is not a possibility within the 
year. Much could be done with the 
old house. The years have added 
many things to the farm equipn 

in the line of labor-saving. Lite 
carriers, harrow carts, and self-fe 
ers for chickens and hogs are much 
more common than water piped int 
the kitchen. It’s time to think 
home comfort, of the womenfolk. 
Let’s not for- | Continued on page 39 
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Fast new cars, on smooth straight roads, 
put @ new strain on tire treads 



































“Battle Royal’’ Knocks Out Brakes on 
Test Cars, But Proves New Tread a Winner 
—-43% Longer Non- Skid THE NEW 


ee GOODYEAR 





** ,.‘G-3’ showed it could take it’’ 


T was a great fight. First, the engineers 

er put new tread designs up against sand- 
paper made from sharp-cutting granite grit 

mounted on high-speed ‘‘grindstones’’. Then 

followed grinding road tests. When the new 

‘*G-3’’ Goodyear Tread showed it could take 

id it better than any tread the engineers had ever 
ut seen, they equipped the Goodyear test cars. 


It is firmer—the non-skid blocks are 
nested closer; ribs are 11: % ’ 
wider; grooves are nar- 
rower; there’s more rubber 
in the tread 

It is stronger—the tread ‘‘squirms’’ less 
under pressure; ‘‘heel-and- 
toe’’ wear and ‘‘cupping’’ 
are reduced 50% 


The Result —43% Longer ) 
Non- Skid Mileage! 


Frankly, such a marvelous improvement in 





And how they mauled ‘‘G-3’’! Brakes ‘‘went 
out’’ in 8 hours, had to be relined every 72. 
Day and night the ‘‘G-3’’ test tires were 
scuffed, dragged, and mauled. They wracked 
the cars, but ‘‘G-3’’ kept right on rolling. 





an already-famous tire would have been impos- 

sible without Supertwist. This is the patented 
Goodyear cord fabric, you know, the fabric 
that has extra strength, extraelasticity, extra 

durability. For, with a wider tread, there 

is increased sidewall strain, and Supertwist | 


el When the tests were over, we knew we had 

u- the answer to a puzzling problem that had to 

be faced by the tire industry. Treads were 
wearing out too fast—all well-known makes, 
even ours. The new, modern automobiles with 
flashy starts, snap stops, and high speeds 
yy were giving tires harder wear than ever before. 





takes this without the slightest trouble. 


‘*G-3’’ proved to be exactly what we wanted When you can get a tread like this ‘‘G-3’’ All- 





—a tire retaining all the advantages of the Weather and know that it has under it the 

famous All-Weather Tread for safe, quick stops on smooth matchless strength of Supertwist, will you b= satisfied with 
highways — but improved to modern needs. anything less? 1} 
See ‘‘G-3’’ at your Goodyear Dealer’s. The tread may appear See the ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather. Keep yourself up-to-date on how N 


good tires are being made these days. It costs more to build— 


but nothi tra to buy. 
It is wider—5%% more road contact a —_ rid | 


familiar. But look closer and check every one of these facts: 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 
It is flatter— the tread blocks are square and true to the road AKRON, OHIO 


THE GREATEST NAME - > IN RUBBER 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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THEY LL PITCH INTO D 


By Florence A. Packman 


be make it a potluck dinner 
and we'll all bring whatever we 
wish,”’ someone suggests. Which is 
very well but does it always mean 
that truly satisfying dinner which 
we expect from such occasions? 

True, it is often simpler to take 
potluck than to plan just what to 
serve and to arrange for each dish 
that must be furnished. Here, you 
say, is the perfect way to erase the 
perplexing thing called a dinner 
menu and its still more troub- 
lesome companion, soliciting. 

But wait! Potluck dinners 
have been known to do unex- 
pected things. There was a time 
when every member of the club 
took it into her head to bring a 
crock of homebaked beans. 
Another time there was a proud 
array of pies—open-faced, 
crossbarred, and covered—all 
apple. Happily, such potluck din- 
ners have been the exception rather 
than the rule. Certain it is, however, 
that many a potluck meal has re- 
sulted in a clutter of ill-assorted food. 

A little wary planning—a bit of 
certainty has been introduced into 
this meal of chance. Not enough to 
destroy its engaging character but 
sufficient to save it from its own sins, 
as it were. In our modern way we 
have weeded out the tares, pre- 
served the good, and grafted on new 
shoots of our own liking. 

Take for example the community 
where the potluck dinner has out- 
grown an early awkwardness and 
wears instead an air of comely grace. 
Meet here the enterprising committee 
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who conceived the idea of “under- 
writing” the potluck dinner—of in- 
suring the meal against a lopsided 
menu. The occasion which prompted 
the plan was an important one, the 
annual Achievement Day. State and 
county officers were to be present, 
distinguished guests were expected. 
The whole township was invited. A 
dinner committee of five women was 
named to take full charge of this 


All eyes sparkle at potluck 
dinners. They're easy to give— 


if a definite plan is followed 


all important, high noonday meal. 

Word was sent out that it would 
be a potluck dinner. Everyone could 
bring what she chose, not forgetting 
to slip in sandwiches enough for her 
own family. So far it was still just 
the ordinary potluck dinner. But 
these women went a step further. 
They decided to bolster the meal 
against any lapses in the main dishes. 
So with an eye to an interesting din- 
ner plate, they chose two foods that 
would combine well and arranged to 
provide enough of each to serve the 
crowd. They also planned to serve a 
hot drink. Then the random dishes 
to be brought by everyone would 
complete the pattern, they hoped. 

Their skeleton menu consisted of 
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otlucks 


Hampden meat loaf, scalloped pota- 
toes, and coffee. Meat loaf and pota- 
toes were not only a congenial dinner 
team, they thought, but they util- 
ized products plentiful on the farm. 
Experience had taught them, too, 
that such dishes carried well. They 
could be prepared at home and easi- 
ly carried to the meeting place. 
Guessing how many people would 
sit down to dinner, they estimated 
the amount of each dish that 
would be needed. Among them- 
selves, they prepared enough 
casseroles of scalloped potatoes 
to serve the crowd. For the 
meat loaf they went outside 
their own forces. Women local- 
ly famous for this dish wer 
lined up to help furnish the 
item. Coffee or iced tea was 
made by the foods committee 
at the hall and served fresh. 
Their little plan worked like a 
charm. When the last basket had 
been unpacked, the great dining 
table offered variety and abundance 
and, thanks to the foresight of the 
committee, a_ well-balanced, deli- 
ciously prepared meal besides. 
Here are some potluck dishes that 
have been found ever popular. The; 
are simple to make and easy on the 
pocketbook. Each recipe yields 
enough to serve six to eight persons, 
a proportion generally suitable for 
generous old-style potluck dinner: 
Meat loaves appear in many 
guises. They may be made with beet, 
veal, pork, or even sausage and sea- 
soned according to taste. Hampden 
Meat Loaf is [ Continued on page 29 
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OWEVER—we will go this 

far. We'll make the sugges- 
tion that if you are feeling slow, 
low and “‘generally no good”’, the 
trouble might easily be a sluggish 
intestine—the kind of trouble that 
frequently results from insufficient 
bulk in the diet. 

That’s why we'd like to make 
this simple suggestion: Why not 
start eating Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
With Other Parts Of Wheat? It 
contains bran for that bulk that is 
necessary to keep food wastes mov- 
ing normally and naturally along 
the intestinal tract. 





This astounding change in Mr. Bumble 
is, perhaps, a bit er— exaggerated! 


You may be surprised at the dif- 
ference it makes in the way you 
feel. And you'll surely be surprised 
to find what downright “good 
eating’ Post's 40% Bran Flakes is. 
A lot of people are inclined to call 
it the most delicious cereal they 
know. 

So why not try eating it regular- 
ly for awhile—for the enjoyment 
you'll get as well as the good it 
may do? 

All grocers have Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes. Why not get some 
today—it costs so little! A product 
of General Foods. ©G.F. Corp., 1934 
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By R. M. Green 


ae ahead is always diffi- 
cult in the cattle market. It is espe- 
cially so at the present time. Weath- 
er and feed conditions may change 
to alter the cattle markets material- 
ly. However, the situation today 
offers a number of good reasons for 
favoring the September and October 
markets rather than a later one. 
Reduced supplies of heavy cattle 
and fewer cattle on feed April 1 are 
reasons for expecting September and 
October to be the most favorable 
marketing period during the last 
half of this year. Disastrous prices 
for heavy cattle last November with 
very slow price improvement after 
that discouraged the feeding of 
heavy cattle. The result was that on 
April 1 there were 12 percent less 
cattle on feed than a year ago. Furth- 
ermore, there was a distinct ten- 
dency during the spring toward 
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light steers and heifers for feeding. 
Both the reduced numbers and light- 
er weights will tend to reduce the 
immediate supply and it will take 
several months to overcome such a 
condition. That means the man 
bringing in well-finished cattle early 
in the marketing period is most like- 
ly to find smaller supplies of such 
cattle and a more favorable market. 


THE small corn crop of last year 
has also discouraged many feeders 
so far as the early fall market is con- 
cerned. As a rule, after a small corn 
crop, the supply of good to choice 
cattle is reduced the following Sep- 
tember and October. This condition 
seems to prevail at the present time. 

The price advance already made 
by heavy cattle since last November 
is a third reason for believing that 
September and October markets will 









be better than later months. It is 
very seldom that the rise from the 
low point of the year in cattle prices 
to the peak exceeds $3 per hundred 
pounds. In fact, a rise of one-half 
that amount is more nearly normal. 
But this year top cattle have al- 
ready risen nearly $3 above the 
January lows and more than that 
above the lows of last November. 
Such a price increase suggests cau 
tion about expecting too much in the 
future and especially if larger mar- 
ketings have banca to occur in the 
late fall and winter months. 

From the standpoint of improved 
demand it must be remembered that 
the advance in the general wholesal« 
price level from February of 1933 to 
February of 1934 was 23 percent. 
Excepting the war period there has 
been no such percentage advance 
since the 27 | Continued on page 40 
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Sie | BOUGHT A DODGE 
TRUGK...44 Aiced with the Lowest” 





EXHAUST VALVE 


SEAT INSERTS— 
Resist pitting— save 
gas—save valve grind- 
ing expense. 


OIL FILTER—Cleans 
oil for longer engine life, 
for more miles from 
your oil, Cuts operat- 
ing costs. 





HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES—<Always 
equalized—save adjust- 
ing expense—get more 
miles from tires, 





L 


ROLLER BEARING 
UNIVERSALS—Stay 
tight—check back lash 
—deliver maximum 
power. Weather-sealed. 


4-PISTON RINGS— 
Four rings are better 
than usual 3... get 
more power and miles 
from less gas. 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE— Best 
rear-end construction. 
More dependable, cuts 
service costs. 


GET A “SHOW-DOWN” SCORE CARD FREE 


Compare Money-Saving Features For Yourself 








‘o-TON CHASSIS 6-CYL.—136" w. b. Has hydraulic 


+ akes, full-floating rear axle, exhaust valve seat inserts, 





ll pressure lubrication—18 


big features, 


Now 











COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—Priced with the lowest! 
Built to outlast them all. Get a“ Show-Down” of 18 qual- 
features, 11144" w. b. 6-cyl. 


Now ° 


OMPARE! That’s the way 

to be sure of getting extra 
money-saving quality that is 
winning thousands of buyers 
to Dodge trucks. Get the 
“Show-Down” score card—so 
simple and easy to use—gives 
you the facts you want toknow 
about Dodge and the other 
trucks in a few minutes. 


You see how Hydraulic 
Brakes stop faster and surer— 
get more miles from tires. You 
learn about the Oil Filter that 
saves oil—the 4-Ring Pistons 
that save power-—the Full- 
Floating Rear Axle that saves 
upkeep... the Exhaust Valve 


Seat Inserts that save gas. 


Eighteen high-priced, 
money - saving features! And 
only DODGE has them all! 
No wonder automotive experts 
say “Dodge is the greatest 
value ever offered in the low- 
priced truck field.” No wonder 
buyers are swinging to Dodge 
from coast to coast. 


Go to your nearest Dodge 
dealer today. He'll give you 
a free “Show-Down” score 
card and explain how the 
“Show-Down” plan will show 
you how to save money. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATIO? 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. Special 


equipment including dual wheels on 1'4-ton models, extra. 


ne pay- 


ments to fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler deters 
Commercial Credit Plan. 


Dependable DODGE TRUCK 
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born on the river, his Mammy and Pappy 
are still living on it in a shanty boat 
down at Vicksburg, and he’s raising his 
four children in the same way. Though 
he is thirty-four years old, he has never 
voted and never paid a poll tax. For he 
lives on Federal property and owes al- 
legiance to no state. He drinks the river 
water by preference, “Coz ef Ah drinks 
that ’er well watah Ah gets the chills.” 


Bur he is no man’s fool for all that. He 
is simply typical of a race (and I call 
them so advisedly) that is as different 
as if they’d never lived within this coun- 
try. They are a people apart, a group 
who have seemed somehow to absorb a 
philosophy from the “Big River.” A 
people intelligent in their own field, 
sociable almost to a fault, cheerfully 
helpful to anyone who doesn’t look like 
a Federal agent. I don’t want to idealize 
them. It is true that they Irve in mud 
from January thru December, and | 
doubt if very many men could leave a 
life of tiled bath rooms and settle hap- 
pily among the shanty boats. But never 
having had these things, they miss them 
not, and are perfectly content to 

put up with a little dirt for the privi- 





Down River's Road 


into the corners, and set up its business. 

In the afternoon Bobby and Chipper 
and I hired a car and drove thru the 
National Park. My first thought on see- 
ing the battlefield was what a perfect 
place it was to stage an old fashioned 
battle. It is all brush-filled ravines and 
sharp narrow ridges, a sniper’s delight. 
And in spite of our hurried survey we 
enjoyed it immensely. 

From the Park we went out to the 
Government Reservation where the 
River Experimental Station is located. 
Because of our interest in the river, its 
scale models of the different waterway 
systems were exceptionally fascinating. 
These models are made of concrete in an 
exact miniature of the system to be stud- 
ied. The sections are assembled outdoors, 
sand, mud, or sawdust is placed in the 
beds, and the water is adjusted to scale 
so that a perfect replica is reproduced. 
Then the different methods of controling 
the channel are tried out. If it is dikes 
or hurdles that they believe will offer the 
solution, little ones are set at the theo- 
retical points. If they produce the de- 
sired effect, which can be easily ascer- 


[| Continued from page 9 


We went to sleep that night with th: 
inimitable conversation of a crew 
negro roustabouts ringing in our ears 
They were loading a cotton barge tied 
up next to us, and I am quite convi! 
that the amount of work such a crew ac 
complished is directly proportional! t 
the conversation which is carried or 
For the next two days we sailed wit! 
out incident down an ever deepening 
river, pulling up at Baton Rouge around 
seven o'clock Monday evening. It was 
dark of course when we got ashore s 
our judgment of the city was somewhat 
hampered. In many southern towns on 
feels the poverty and bareness of th: 
post Civil War days. But Baton R: 
looks as if it always had been, and al. 
ways would be quietly wealthy. It is the 
south of the romance with a profusi 
of Magnolia trees and verandas. On 
every one of the latter you expect t 
see a Van Dyked Southern Colonel, a 
mint julep, his lovely golden haired 
daughter, and old Jim bewailing the 
ways of Marse Tom whose wild gamb 
ling and evil companions are threatening 
to bring disgrace on the family. 
Tuesday morning we left on the 
last leg of our trip with a confused 





lege of sitting in the sun, fishing 
sometimes, working a bit when the 
spirit moves them, calling no man 
their boss, and being able at all 
times to knock off “foh alittle chat.” 

So to Scott we are indebted for an 
enjoyable evening that might other- 
wise have found us a little impatient 
with our scanty progress. I still 
chuckle over his last remark as he 
stepped into his “John-boat.” He 
had been complaining because there 
was no levee work for those residents 
not registered in the county. 

“Ef this NRA keeps on,” he said, 
“it'll git so every man’|l haf to weah 
a tail-light an’ a license plate on tha 
sittin’ end o’ his britches.” With 
that remark he shoved off into the 
river's peculiar, velvety darkness. 

Six-thirty Saturday morning 





found us on our way again and 





The river rats are of a race apart; 
cheerful, calling no man their boss 


feeling of anticipation and regret 
From Baton Rouge on down, th 
river flows directly between 
levees, becoming narrower and dee} 
er with every mile. There were : 
merous spots of interest: Plaqu 
maine Locks, the entry to the w 
unmapped Plaquimaine distr 
two or three deep water oil freight 
ers headed for Baton Rouge; ar 
tantalizing glimpses of the life b« 
hind the levees; a party on hors 
back; or the gable of a plantation 
About four-thirty in the afternoon 
we picked up a barge and deter 
mined to follow her all thru the night. 
At five a. m. we tied up near Nin: 
Mile Point to wait for daylight 
An hour of sleep and we were off 
again, steaming south past count 
less ships moored in the grey of the 





early southern morning. 





there followed three days of good 
runs in which the only incident of 
importance was the shedding of our long 
underwear. We were getting south at 
last. Tuesday afternoon brought us to 
Greenville, Mississippi. 

One night in Greenville and we were 
up with the sun once more, headed for 
Vicksburg. Thursday forenoon we 
slipped up the Yazoo a mile and an- 
chored just off the Municipal landing. 
The most surprising thing about Vicks- 
burg is its hilliness. In a thousand miles 
of river flats these hills loom up like 
a minor spur of the Swiss Alps. 

The Main Street is about four blocks 
from the waterfront, three blocks ahead 
and one block up. 

I have never thought of Vicksburg as 
a single name. It’s always been “‘His- 
toric Old Vicksburg.”” And it exudes an 
air of history from every old brick wall 
and weathered shingle. It doesn’t have 
the mellowed air of an eastern town. 
There is no fusing of the old and the 
new. One gets the impression that the 
old generation moved out, and then 
suddenly the new moved in, knocked 
down the old partitions, swept the dust 
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tained by watching the sediment de- 
posits, all well and good. If not they can 
experiment until the solution is found. 
We were sorry to leave the laboratory. 

My first watch at the wheel Friday 
was marked by our discovery of Spanish 
Moss. The next day at five in the after- 
noon we rounded a great bend and came 
upon Natchez-under-the-Hill. It faces 
north-west and sprawls from the river 
bank up the face of the hill on which 
Natchez proper is located. There was a 
time when Natchez-under-the-Hill was 
probably the toughest spot in North 
America. Somewhere around 1827 Colo- 
nel Bowie achieved fame here over- 
night. Caught in a fight without a weap- 
on, he hastily pointed the end of an 
eighteen inch blacksmith file, sharpened 
one edge, and laid to. This was the origin 
of the famous Bowie knife. There were 
eight men killed that night and a score 
wounded (They talk about Chicago!). 

Natchez itself perches on top of the 
hill much the same, I imagine, as it al- 
ways has. It presents the same contrast 
of the old and the modern as Vicksburg. 


Our saga is nearly completed. !t 

would take much more space than | 

have here to do New Orleans justice. My 

only advice: if you’ve never experienced 

the haunting beauty of the Vieux Carre 

under moonlight, go by all means before 
you are many days older. 

We stayed for five days and then 
separated, Bobby and I heading for 
Florida iri a $35.00 sedan which we pur- 
chased, and the other three dropping 
down into the Gulf for some fishing. The 
story of our 2500 miles from New Or 
leans to Miami and back to Chicago 1s 
not as unusual as it is humorous. It !s 
sufficient to say that there came a time 
when we swooped into an oil station, 
back-fired twice, and shut off the engine. 
As soon as the roaring in our ears had 
subsided somewhat we asked the 
tendant the distance to Chicago. He 
answered without smiling and Bobby 
turned to me triumphantly. 

“He’s the first dope that hasnt 
laughed in our faces when we asked 
that question since we left Miami. It 
can’t be much farther.” And it wasnt 


[THE END ] 


























You paid good money for that new car of 
yours—give it the best oil you can get! 








There’s No Better Anywhere Than ISO-VIS “D”’ 
And Standard’s New Anti-Sludge Motor Oil Does Last Longer! 


Protect your investment in your new car or truck 
by starting out with a modern motor oil—an oil 
that gives the very finest lubrication, keeps your 
motor in better condition and lasts longer. 
Iso=Vis “D” is just such an oil. It lubricates 
better because it does not form sludge to stick 
valves and rings, clog oil lines and filters, or cir- 
culate dirt through your motor. Because it does 


not form abrasive sludge it keeps your motor in 


better condition longer—and you use less oil. 
Neither will it thin out dangerously under the 
heat of driving. Your motor is protected per- 
fectly at all times, 

Polarine and Stanolind Motor Oils are fine 
oils, too, made to sell at a lower price than Iso= 
Vis “D”. They are carefully refined and are safe, 
dependable lubricants for your car, truck, trac- 


tor or other farm machinery. 





IIE 


3 FINE GASOLINES 
Standard Red Crown Superfuel. 


Now stepped up another notch to give more live 
power per gallon —at no increase in price. 


Stanolind. A high grade gasoline made to sell at 


a lower price. For your car or tractor. 


Red Crown Ethyl. The finest gasoline 
science has produced, plus Ethyl. 
R, 


OTHER STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS 
FOR THE FARM 


Delivered to your door by your Standard Oil Agent 


Polarine Greases — Polarine Transmission Oil — 
Polarine Flushing Oil—Semdac Auto Polish—Superla 
Cream Separator Oil — Eureka Belt Dressing — New 
Bovinol —Superla Insect Spray — Mica Axle Grease 
—Verdol Summer Spray Oil —Finol — Parowax — 
Perfection Kerosene —Semdac Furniture Polish — 
Semdae Liquid Gloss. 





OCopr. 1934, Standard Oil Co. 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES, TUBES AND BATTERIES 
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Jammed Guns 


whistled Rockner, and dropped along- 
side until he could see the German’s eyes 
back of the goggles. An elaborate series 
of mysterious motions passed quickly 
between them. 

Meanwhile O’Shea had slipped into 
the coveted position above the German. 
Rockner saw the swift maneuver. Fran- 
tically he waved for O’Shea to hold fire, 
at the same time motioning the foe to 
spin down and get completely away. 

Instead of swerving, O’Shea pulled up 
closer to make sure of a kill. There was 
no time for further pantomine. Rockner 
ruddered directly over the German, plac- 
ing himself in the line of fire. The Black 
Eagle, who had twisted about in his 
cockpit, saw the significance of the move, 
and roared earthward, out of sight. 

Rockner made no attempt to edge 
away as O’Shea crowded up, wriggling 
both hands and asking plainly, “What's 
the big idea?’’ The youngster hammered 
on the cowling and shouted with wide 
open mouth. Hot flaming words were 
pouring from those ready Irish lips! 

“He so darned mad he’s burning up,” 
Rockner chuckled and flipped his tail 
surface negligently. In silence the pair 
swung about, and headed back for home. 

There Rockner found the answer to 
his own question as to what the Black 
Eagle had done across the lines. For a 
moment he thought that he had missed 
his directions. While the terrain looked 
familiar, he could locate no hangars on 
his field. He looked again, straining his 
startled eyes until he saw a pile of 
smouldering ruins where one of the three 
hangers should have been. It was the 
sort of work for which the Black Eagle 
was so well known behind the lines. 
O’Shea was pointing to the ruins below, 
grinning derisively and snapping his 
thumb over his shoulder. 

They landed and taxied to a safe dis- 
tance from the burning wreckage. Rock- 
ner cut his switches, vaulted out of his 
cockpit, and watched O’Shea approach. 

“Say, Lieutenant John Rockner, just 
what was your reason for cheating me 
out of that Fritz?” 

“His guns were jammed,” said Rock- 
ner, In an even voice. 

“What difference did that make?” 
O’shea demanded hotly. “Either you 
get him, or he plugs you! A fine war 
bird, you are!” 

“He said he’d fix his guns and be back 
to fight it out,” said Rockner, unruffled. 
That’s surely fair enough, isn’t it?” 

“No!” screamed O'Shea. “‘Didn’t the 
two of us see that flock of buzzards pile 
on ‘Spike’ Melbourne with the two lower 
panels of his bus shot away and send 
him down in flames when he could have 
glided down? Why don’t you go and 
ask ‘Spike’ if he thought that was fair? 
What’s the idea of getting so soft on this 
bird all of a sudden? Are you getting 
your wind up?” 

“Easy, O’Shea!”” warned Rockner. 
“You've known like everyone else around 
here that the Black Eagle is my special 
dish, | told you that again last night. 
You had no business tackling him when 
you found out who he was.” 

“T saw him first!” 

“Doesn’t make any difference who 
saw him first!” Rockner snapped. 

A sergeant rushed up, halting the ar- 
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gument. “Major Stright desires that you 
report to him at once, sir.” 

Rockner swung toward the C. O. 
quarters, O’Shea at his side. They found 
the major pacing a cramped office. 

“Cleaned out!” the commandant 
roared, as the pair entered. “And by 
that blasted solo German, the Black 
Eagle! All the hangars with every ship 
in them up in smoke! Now, what have 
you two to report? You look as if your 
mission failed, Lieutenant Rockner!” 

“Our mission, sir, was successful. We 


destroyed two hangars and fired one of 


the ships on the line before returning. 


“Excellent!” spoke Major Stright, 
somewhat mollified. He sat down wearily 
at his rough board desk. “That evens up 
the score a bit. But we must account for 
the Black Eagle. It’s going to mean 
something to the pilot who brings him 
down!” 

“We tangled with him on the way 
home, sir,”” said O’Shea. 

Quickly Rockner’s eyes flashed a 
warning, but he saw in the jutting jaw 
that interference was useless. ‘“Meddle- 
some fool,” he muttered under his 
breath. 

“T got in a couple of bursts and was 
right on his tail to polish him off,” con- 
tinued O’Shea doggedly, “when the 
lieutenant got between us and allowed 
the Black Eagle to get away!” 

“What's this, O’Shea?” The major 
leaped to his feet. ““‘Do you mean to say 
that Rockner deliberately permitted the 
Black Eagle to escape?” 

“Tt looked very much that way, sir.” 

“Good Lord, Rockner, is this true?” 

“Both his guns were jammed, sir.” 

“Answer my question” the major 
roared. “Is it true that you allowed this 
German to get away when you could 
have shot him down quite easily?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 
“What's your explanation? Quick!” 


Ri YCKNER’S eyes never wavered, and 
his voice was firm as he answered: “Ours 
is a private fight, sir. | wi// bring him 
down, never fear.’ 

“This is not a private war among cer- 
tain individuals!” the commanding 
officer declared. ““We are ordered to keep 
the air clear of enemy aircraft. That 
means but one thing: kill! Anyone who 
has conscientious objections in that re- 
gard does not belong here!” 

“‘He said he would meet me alone at 
the same place this morning at ten 
o'clock,” said Rockner. “I'll account 
for him.’ 

“My luck to have no flight to send 


[| Continued from page 75} 


out!” the major grumbled. Suddenly 
twisted his head slantwise and thri 
narrowed eyes surveyed Rockner. That's 
exactly what the Eagle will do th 
“He'll find his airdrome er § sO 
he'll lead out another ‘staffel’ to trap 
you. That will teach you, "Rockner a 
costly lesson in chivalry!” The ol ler 
man laughed wildly, and ground ¢ 
cigarette butt under his heel. “I'l! not 
order you to keep the appointment, be- 
cause I might just as well tell you to 
blow out your brains. But I do expect you 
to keep your word, Kockner!” 

“The Black Eagle will come alone, 
Rockner insisted. 

“Let us hope so, anyway,” answered 
the major softly. “That is all, gentlen 
You are free to go to your quarters.” 

For the next hour Rockner tossed on 
his narrow cot, but at nine-thirty rest- 
lessness forced him out to the wreckage- 
strewn field. His plane stood fueled with 
guns cleaned and ammunition racks 
filled. Close by, O’Shea’s plane had been 
wheeled into position. 

The diminutive pilot approached, 
dressed, as Rockner, for flight. Was this 
bungler tagging along again? 

“This will be my fight, O’Shea!”’ 

“The major said nothing of the kind!” 
snapped O’Shea. “He gave me permis- 
sion to go on this patrol. I’ll finish the 
fight!” 

“Why, you cussed little, hammered- 
down fool,” cried Rockner. “What in the 
deuce has gotten into you? That Boche 
will sieve your bus before you can make 
a snap roll! If the lad ever roosts on your 
tail, believe me, you'll be plenty sorry 
you were ever born!” 

O’Shea stooped and picked up a peb 
ble. With his helmet’s buckle he 
scratched a cross on one side. “Heads is 
the cross,” he said, “‘I’ll toss it.” 

“All right!’ flared the exasperated 
Rockner, “toss it... . tails.” 

“Heads,” howled O’Shea. “The 
Eagle’s my man!” 

Blind with anger, Rockner pulled 
himself into the cockpit of his plane, 

warmed his engine, and hurtled the Spad 
skyward. He glanced at his wrist watch. 
Five minutes of ten 

When he pulled his eyes away from 
the hands it was to see the silhouettes of 
a Spad and a German Fokker a half-mile 
off his right wings. They were drawing 
together rapidly, when the Hun swayed 
off at a tangent. How well Rockner knew 
that preliminary maneuver. Here was 
the Black Eagle! The American plane 
was O’Shea’s, of course—the lucky rascal! 
Even as he watched, the Spad winged 
back into the fight, the Fokker’s nose 
snapped down, and O’Shea dove to 
escape a burst of German fire. 

The kid came up again like an express 
elevator and the Hun pulled out t 
come in behind. O’Shea fell into a circle, 
each mad revolution drawing in tighter 
and jerking the Spad’s nose upward. 
Finally, as he gained altitude and 
swooped, his Vickers gun sputtered 
above the engine exhaust. 

Rockner went over on one wing < 
looked down, eyes bulging from thei 
sockets. The Black Eagle’s arm was up 
thrust in a stiff salute from the crip- 
pled, wavering Fokker! It was evident 
as the black [Continued on page # 





[a who doesnt keep 
shaven is ever welcome” 


SAYS ALICE-LEONE MOATS, FAMOUS AUTHOR OF “NO NICE GIRL SWEARS” 


Of course he isn’t welcome. Who could make 





Why take a chance on stubble when shaving is so quick and easy 
with today’s Gillette “Blue Blade”! At the new low prices you 
can afford to change blades frequently and make every shave 
a perfect shave. Just try this and see. You will agree that the com- 
fort and satisfaction you get can not be measured in pennies. 


a good impression with a growth of stub- 
ble on his face! Most men know this is true— 
yet far too many are careless about shaving. 


If there is any doubt that shaving is es- 


sential in keeping the respect of others, listen 

to the words of Alice-Leone Moats. Famous 
authority on modern manners, Miss Moats brought etiquette 
up to date in her sensational best-seller, ““No Nice Girl Swears.” 
She knows the woman’s viewpoint — has helped thousands to 
get along with others — win new friends and keep old ones. 


Says Miss Moats: ‘‘No woman cares to entertain or be seen 
with a man who neglects shaving. He may think he is getting 
away with it—but the truth is, a careless shave only too clearly 
implies that the offender thinks so little of his hostess that he 
cannot be bothered about his appearance. In fact, failure to shave 
carefully is an affront that women simply will not overlook.” 


If you haven't a Gil- 
letterazorask yourdealer 
for the “Red and Black” 
special or see coupon be- 
low. Remember—the Gil- 
lette Razor with its flexi- 
ble blade is adjustable to 
the special requirements 
of your beard. Without 
this essential feature no 
razor can be entirely sat- 
isfactory. 





Gold-Plated Gillette Razor and 5 Gillette “Blue Blades” Only 49c 





Gillette 


BuurE BLADES 


5 For 25¢ 


(/tY— 10 For 49¢ 





@ Heavily gold-plated with 
new-style “husky” handle. 
Comes in handsome red and 
black case with 5 Gillette 
“ Blue Blades.” If yourdealer 
cannot Supply you, send cou- 
pon and 49 cents to: — 
The Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Hear Gene and Glenn on the air every night except Saturday and Sunday. WEAF and coast-to-coast hook-up: 6:15 E.S.T. or 9:15 C.S.T. 
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“His Dad likes 
RICE KRISPIES 


too” 





THE way Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
snap, crackle and pop in milk or 
cream always tempts the appetite. 
And their delicious flavor pleases 
the tastes of old as well as young. 


Serve them at any meal. A con- 
venient, light lunch for mother. 
Just the thing for grown-ups who 
are hungry at bedtime. 

Rice Krispies are easy to digest. 
They promote restful sleep when 
served at the children’s supper. 

At grocers in the red-and-green 
package. Oven-fresh in the wax- 
TITE wrapper. Made by Kellogg 


in Battle Creek. 
IR 


Listen!— * 
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Successtul Recipes 
. For July ; 





Ruth Jacobs recommends these delicious recipes from our readers 





Tempting Fish Steaks 
(Serves 6) 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of milk or chicken broth 

14 cupful of finely diced and cooked celery 

\4 cupful of finely diced and cooked green 
pepper or pimento 

1 teaspoonful of minced onion (may be 
omitted) 

2 cupfuls of finely flaked salmon or tuna 
fish 

1 beaten egg 

2 tablespoonfuls of milk 

1 cupful of fine dry bread crumbs 
Melt the butter, add the flour and 

smooth to a paste. Add the milk and cook 

until a thick smooth sauce is formed, 

stirring occasionally. Add the drained 

celery and green pepper, then the onion 


| and flaked fish. Mix thoroly and cool. 


Drop spoonfuls of the mixture into the 


| crumbs and with the hands mold and 


coat with crumbs. Dip in the beaten egg 
diluted with the milk, then into the 
crumbs again. The steaks may be mold- 
ed into flat cakes, cutlet shape, or into 
cylinders or pyramids. Heat a generous 
amount of fat in a deep skillet and add 
the steaks. Fry to a golden brown and 
drain on a brown paper. Serve with 
cucumber jelly.—Miss A, W.,Wis. 


Raspberry Bavarian or 
Mousse 
(Serves 10 to 12) 


1 quart of fresh red or black raspberries 

1 cupful of sugar 

114 tablespoonfuls of unflavored gelatine 

2 2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

V4 cupful of boiling water 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

16 cupful of chopped peanuts or pecans 
(may be omitted) 


Look over, wash, and drain the ber 
ries. Add the sugar and crush until the 
juice rises. Soak the gelatine in the co 

water for 5 minutes then dissolve in the 
boiling water. Add to the raspberry mix 
ture and set in a cold place or in a pan 
of ice and water until slightly thickened. 
Fold in the cream, whipped stiff, and 
add the nutmeats if desired. This mix 
ture may be chilled and served in sherbet 
glasses as a dessert; it may be placed ina 
baked pastry shell and served as a pie; 
or it may be frozen by packing in ice and 


salt.—Mrs. G. H., Pa. 


Green Apple Pie With 
Cheese Pastry 


(One 9-inch pie) 

1% cupfuls of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
lg teaspoonful of baking powder 
14 cupful of lard 

Cold water (6 to 7 tablespoonfuls) 

14 cupful of grated cheese 

Sift the flour, salt, and baking powder 
together. Work in the shortening, then 
add the cold water, a little at a time 
until a soft dough is formed. Add the 
grated cheese and turn out on a floured 
surface. Knead lightly and divide into 
equal portions. Roll and fit the bottom 
crust in a pie pan. Blend 1 cupful of 
sugar with 44 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
or nutmeg and place one-half the mix 
ture in the pastry-lined pan. Slice 
enough pared, green apples to fill the 
pan generously and add the remaining 
sugar mixture. Dot with 2 teaspoonfuls 
of butter. Moisten the edges of the 
pastry and adjust the top crust. Bake in 
a hot oven 450 degrees for 10 minutes, 
then reduce to 350 degrees for 30 to 4 
minutes, or until the apples are very 
tender. The pie should be served im 


mediately.—Mrs. C. J. G., S. Dak. 
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Dressing Tables 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


finished with large white cable cord 
makes the band at the top. Only four 
yards of gingham and four of cord are 
required to finish this stunning table. 
Touches of gingham could be repeated 
in either decorative features of the 
room—such as a band on the curtains or 
a pillow cover. 

Everyone loves a chintz dressing 
table. They are just the type for the 
young girl whosé¢ bedroom is Early 
American pine or maple. A pleasing trim 
is a double frill with contrasting cording 
in the center which tops the straight, 
simply gathered skirt. Elegant, in fact! 


Tx E very dainty, exceedingly feminine 
girl will adore her dressing table made of 
full shirred net over a scant skirt of rose- 
bud chintz. There should be a deep hem 
at the bottom of the net and the gath- 
ering at the top is then finished by a 
bias fold of peach colored rayon ending 
in a little bow in front. This fold matches 
a color note in the chintz. Other fabrics 
may be chosen for the window providing 
they harmonize with dressing table. 

A simple but extremely effective table 
skirt that any girl can make is finished 
at the top with two rows of corded shir- 
ring. A scalloped band cut from plain 
chintz that matches the dominate color 
note in the figured material is applied to 
the center and bottom edges of the skirt. 
About four yards of figured material and 
two of plain is required, tho a yard of the 
latter might do if the edging were pieced. 

Dressing table skirts go around only 
three sides of the average table with an 
inch or two added for lapping at the 
back. They are made in two sections so 
that there may be an opening in the 
center and are generally fastened to a 
crinoline band or “belt” which may 
snap to a braid already tacked to the 
table (usually in the case of washable 
skirts) or is itself tacked directly to the 








table. As you can guess from measure- |Help them along, mother—give chil- 


ments given, about twice the length 
around three sides of the table is necess- 
ary for a pleasingly full skirt whether 
leated or shirred. When ruffles are used 


| 


dren a dentifrice with a flavor they 
like and one which cleans quickly! 
These two essentials go a long way 


I ‘ : : 
for the skirt, an additional two yards of | in making youngsters faithful about 
t 


he table skirt material is needed. 


4. Notice what tricks the designer has played 
in this model! One of the flower motifs of the 
material has been repeated on the two bot- 
tles and the basket. Girls will like this type 


| 


| 
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brushing their teeth. 

Thousands of mothers have found 
that they can save money and yet 
give their children’s teeth better care 
by changing to Listerine Tooth Paste. 
Its flavor is a simple, honest one— 
the kind that adults as well as young 
folks like. 

The polishing agent is soft and gen- 
tle... entirely safe for the enamel... 


| yet it does remove film and discolor- 
|ing stains faster. A few brushings 








with this modern formula, and teeth 


REGULAR SIZ 


25° NEW DOUBLE SIZE 40¢ 








QUICK 
TO CLEAN 


and children like its taste 


Thats why mothers buy this 25° dentifrice 


gleam with surprising whiteness, 

More than 2 million women— 
among them scores of professional 
beauties—have discarded costlier fa- 
vorites for this 25¢ dentifrice. They 
like, as you will, the feeling of fresh- 
ness and cleanliness in the mouth 
following its use—you know instantly 
that it is a Listerine product! 

The 25¢ price of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, exactly half what many other 
good formulas sell for, is reason enough 
for making this dentifrice “standard” 
for the whole family. In addition to 
the money-saving 25¢ tube, we offer 
now a new Double Size. It sells for 
40¢—saves you 20% more! Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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KARO 
provides needed 


EXTRA 
ENERGY 


All of us, at some time or other, 
feel the effects of fatigue—and 
are not able to continue with 
our daily tasks satisfactorily. 
This is due, in a large measure, 
to the lack of reserve energy. 
Those who are called upon to 
do much outdoor physical labor, 
especially farm workers, realize 
this fact. 

Karo contains a generous 
amount of Dextrose, the vital 
food element which supplies the 
body with heatand energy. This 
is important because Karo is 
easily assimilated and digested— 
and is a source of quick energy. 

Make Karo a part of your 
daily diet—serve it on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, 
cereals, etc. Keep your family 
and yourself well supplied with 
this delicious table syrup. 


Karo Syrups are essentially Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose—with a small 
percentage of Sucrose 
added for flavor—all 
recommended for ease 
of digestion and energy 
value. 





The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 











MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 


which is 
PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 
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JULY CALLS FOR 








SUMMER means sport dresses. The 
beautiful materials and the ease with 
which they can be made into becoming 
styles always tempt one. Four designs 
which are outstanding because of their 
simplicity have been chosen as particu- 
larly suitable for this vacation month. 

Linen, either plain or figured, is the 
material suggested for number S-78/7. 
Designed for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 4 
inches bust measure, its most outstand- 
ing characteristics are the ease with 
which it is made, laundered, and worn. 
What more could you ask of a summer 
costume? Size 16 requires 334 yards ot 
material, 36 inches wide. 

Only cotton will do justice to model 
S-1811. If you choose the heavier va 
rieties for sport wear, omit the sleeve 
ruffles. If you select cross-barred ot 
dotted swiss, use the ruffles, making 
them of net. This is designed for sizes 
12 to 20 and 30 to 40 inch bust measure 
Size 16 requires 314 yards 36-inch fabric 

Design S-9987 .. . even the simplest 
summer fabric will look smart in this 
model with it’s slenderizing bodice pro 
longed into a V in the skirt. The fullness 
is introduced in an inverted pleat low at 








Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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the center front and back—so the wearer 
may move comfortably and still main- 
tain the unbroken line of the silhouette. 
As a final attraction, there is that grace- 
ful, graduated frill at the front closing 


that is so very becoming to the mature | 


figure. Designed for sizes 34 to 46. Size 
16 requires 3°4 yards 36-inch fabric and 
34 yard contrasting material. 

Design S.37027 is a flattering model 
designed on coat lines—though it is not 
a coat dress. The point at the waistline 
is emphasized by the buttons, and the 
clever sleeves, nearly raglan, but not 
quite! We suggest a print for it, either 
cotton or silk, because it is most pleasing 
jn a patterned fabric, but you may like 
it in plain material also with a bit of 
dainty lace or net at the throat. De- 
signed for sizes 34 to 44. Size 36 requires 
31% yards 39-inch material. 





Potluck Dinners 
[ Continued from page 78 | 


unusually good. The catsup poured over 
the loaf before it is put into the oven 
cooks into the meat during the bak- 
ing and gives it a rich, lively flavor. It 
also adds a pungent red topping to the 
finished loaf. Hampden Meat Loaf can 
go to potluck dinners either hot or cold 
and be equally well liked. 


Hampden Meat Loaf 


2 pounds of beef, ground 

14 cupful of suet, ground 

2 cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 

2 eggs 

2 small onions, finely chopped 

} tablespoonfuls of prepared horseradish 

| teaspoonful of dry mustard 

3 teaspoonfuls of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of green pepper, finely 
chopped 

14 cupful of catsup 


Combine all ingredients except cat- 
sup, and mix well. Pack into a greased 
loaf pan. Pour catsup over top. Bake in 
a hot oven (400° Fahrenheit) for 1 hour. 


Tr good old white potato is hailed 
with delight when it comes to the table 
scalloped. It makes an excellent hot dish 
for the dinner. And did you ever notice 
how everyone reaches for the hot dish 
even on a summer’s day? Make scal- 
loped potatoes with raw rather than 
cooked potatoes if you would know them 
at their best. Add a bit of onion for a 
savory undertone 


Scalloped Potatoes 


4 large potatoes, thinly sliced 
1 small onion, thinly sliced 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Salt 
Pepper 
1/6 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 cupfuls of milk 


\rrange potatoes and onion in greased | 
baking dish in layers. Sprinkle each lay- | | 
r of potatoes with flour, salt, and pep- | | 


er, and dot with butter. (A tea strainer 
nvenient for dusting flour on light- 
Pour on milk, using enough to come 
ost to the top of the potatoes. Cover. 
ein a moderate oven (350° Fahren- 

about 14% hours or until potatoes 
tender. Remove cover during the last 
' of the baking to give a light glaze. 
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Use all the cosmetics you wish, 
but remove them thoroughly the 
Hollywood way— guard against 
unattractive Cosmetic Skin 


MANY A GIRL who thinks she 
cleans her face before she goes to bed 
is actually leaving bits of stale day- 
time make-up to choke the pores all 
night. She does not thoroughly free 
the pores, but leaves them clogged 
day after day. 















of Cosmetic Skin 


Joan Blonde 


WARNER BROTHERS STAR 





| use cosmetics, of course! 
But thanks to Lux Toilet 
Soap lm not a bit afraid 
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Undress your FACE too! 


“ry. 


Heavens! What’s wrong with my 
skin!’’ Soon she discovers the warn- 
ing signals of unattractive Cosmetic 
Skin—enlarged pores, tiny blem- 
ishes, blackheads, perhaps. 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 


Lux Toilet Soap removes cosmetics 
thoroughly. Its ACTIVE lather 
sinks deeply into the pores, carries 
away every vestige of dust, dirt, 
stale cosmetics. During the day be- 
fore you put on fresh make-up, and 
ALWAYS before you go to bed at 
night, give your skin this gentle Lux 
Toilet Soap care. In this way you 
protect your skin—keep it lovely! 


Precious Elements in this soap 


Lux Toilet Soap contains precious 
elements Nature puts in skin to keep 
it youthful. The Hollywood stars 
have used it for years! 


® 
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Seal Air-ight ¥ 
No Rubber Rings 
Req uired. 












































MASON CAPS 


to Modernize Your 


Oid Mason Jars 


If you have some old-fashioned mason 
jars, you can modernize them with KERR 
Mason Caps and seal them the safe, cer- 
tain and convenient Kerr way. KERR 
Mason Caps fit all mason jars. 
KERR Mason Caps consist of the gold 
lacquered Screw Band and Lid containing 
the natural gray sealing composition. 
Screw Bands last for years—you buy noth- 
ing after the first time except the inex- 
pensive Lids. 
No rubber rings are required. No wrest- 
ling with hot jars to get them sealed. 
KERR Caps are 100% sanitary, not af- 
fected by vinegar or food acids—and 
THEY SEAL AIR TIGHT. 
Before filling any more mason jars, equip 
them with KERR Mason Caps. When 
you buy new jars, insist on KERR Jars 
with the gold lacquered, self sealing Caps. 
Valuable New Bocikle* “Modern Methods 
of Home Canning” 


n tion 
informati th. With KERR Caps you 
can test the seal 
énstantly! 


Newest 
on all canning me 
ods for all foods. 
A penny postcard 
brings your copy. 
Write today to: Kerr 
Glass Mfg. Corp., 
343 Main St., Sand 
Springs, Okla, 








JARS 
and CAPS 


Standard 


for over 30 Years 








Insure Baby A Healthy Skin 
Through Life By Using 
Caticura Soap 
For His Daily Bath 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 11B, Malden, Mass. 


in farms, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon. Rents 
are c = aper, prices tower. 
New low rates. Write for FREE BOOK 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 729, G. N, ‘Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
Successrut Farmino, July, 1934 














_ Benny’s face. 





~ Playhouse. 





Mister Benny Blue 
Part V 


Little Benny Blue is a foolish kitten. 
He ran away from his fine, farm home 
to come to the city. He thought he 
should become very rich and happy 
there. But he has to work very hard 
catching mice for a wicked cat, who sells 
the mice to the Persian Cats and does 
not give poor Benny a penny. Benny 
meets a cat called Bozo. Bozo tells 
Benny this is not 
right and Benny 
scares the wicked 
Skinneycat away, 
catches the mice 
and takes them 
himself to the Per- 
sians. The Persians 
live at the very 
top of a tall brick 
house. Benny with 
his rats and mice, 
is sent around to 
the back door by a 
snippy pup-dog. 











BENNY BLUE 
walked around the 
fine white house on 
the roof of the 
brick apartment 
house. He came to 
the back door. The 
back door was very 
fine and Benny 
knocked timidly. 
The door opened. 
A black cat in a 
white cook’s cap and apron opened it. 

“What do you-ail want?” he said to 
Benny, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“TI have come to bring the Persians 
their mice and rats,” said Benny politely. 
“A. Nawful Skinneycat couldn’t come.” 

“T see,” said the cook looking at 
them. “These are very fine but we can’t 
use them all. We have reduced our 
budget and we must live carefully.” 

Benny tried to look wise. He wasn’t 
at all sure what “reducing the budget” 
meant. Perhaps they had a smaller 
basket to put them in. But he said, 
“That suits me fine.”” And after the cook 
picked out the ones he wanted, the black 
fellow shut the door on Benny’s pink 
nose. He did not say a word about pay- 
ing for all the fine rats and mice. 

Benny did not like this. Still he did 
not know what to do about it, so he went 
down to the coal cellar again. 

The next few days were just the same. 
Every day he took fat mice and rats to 
the Persians. Every day the cook took 
what he wanted and shut the door in 
At last Benny made up 
his mind to have no more of this. He 
caught a nice batch of mice and took 
them as usual, but he was going to speak 
to the black cook. He practiced what he 





These are very fine but we can't use 
them all. We have reduced our budget 


would say as he climbed and cra 
very, very slowly to the high roof top, 
But just as he reached the last fire. 
escape whom should he meet but the 
cook cat himself. He was dressed in his 
go-away clothes and wore a frown 
“You-all may as well go back,” he 
said when he saw Benny. “The Persians 
will not need either you or me any more.” 
“Why what is the matter?” cried 
Benny in fear. Here was real trouble! 
The cook looked very black and said. 
“Surely you don’t mean to tell me you 
haven’t heard about 
the Depression.” 
Benny said he 
had not. He had 
been so busy work 
ing. What was it 
The cook Cat 
looked wise. He 
said it was some 
thing you couldn't 
see, and you 
couldn’t smell, and 
you couldn 
touch, but that it 
was all around and 
that it was worse 
than measles. 
“Goodness!’ 
said Benny. The 
cook cat shook his 
head sadly, picked 
up his over-night 
case and went 
away. Benny de. 
cided to go and 
talk to the Persians 
himself. If the 
would not buy his 
mice and rats that 
would be a sad 
affair, indeed! 
He went to the back door and opened 
it and went right in. It was very large 
inside and quite dusty and not nearly 
so fine as Benny had supposed. He 
walked up three stairs and down three 
halls and there he came to a door wit! 
big, shiny gold letters upon it. It said 














PRIVATE! 
The Cats! 

Benny walked boldly in. There sitting 
on three silk pillows were three cats 
They were very large and very putt 
and very fat. And they all looked so sad 
that Benny felt they might burst out 
crying any minute. The largest, pufhest 
cat spoke first. 

“We are sorry we can’t use any mort 
of your mice,” he said with a sob. “W 
have been hit by the Depression.” 

“Where?” said Benny looking 
them carefully and quite curiously 

“All over,” said all three fat cats 
“We are beaten and broke.” 

“What is a depression?” said Benn) 
fearfully. And the three fat puffy ones 
looked at him with brimming eyes. 

“Why you are, And we are. Everyon 
is part of it.” they said mournfully. “A 
depression is terrible. No one has wha 
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they want and, what is worse, everyone 
has to work. It is horrible!” 

“Pooh!” said Benny cheerfully. “Why 
| think that is rather nice. Work isn’t 
bad. If you do the right kind.” 

But the Persian cats only shook their 
fat heads and rolled their sad eyes and 
said work might be all right for alley- 
cats, but for themselves they had never 
worked in their lives and all a depres- 
sion would do was to starve them. 

Benny thought this very foolish. 
“Shall you stay here and starve?” 


THE Persians said they thought they 
would—unless they could get a nice little 
place in the country where they could at 
least have enough to keep themselves. 

“Well, you will have to work in the 
country, too,” said Benny, “but it is 
much more pleasant than here.” And 
he sighed and gave all the mice and rats 
to the lazy Persians and left them sitting 
on their silk cushions waiting to be 
cared for or starved to death. 

“] rather think after a while you will 
work. It isn’t so bad as starving,” he 
said and closed the door and turned to- 
ward his home in the coal cellar. On the 
way back he met Bozo. He told Bozo his 
troubles and Bozo danced in glee. 

“| am glad to hear the Persians are in 
trouble,” he said spitefully. “What will 
you do now that they cannot buy mice?” 

Benny said he did not know. 

Bozo looked at him and said, “Come 
with me. I’m going on a campaign.” 

So Benny, who did not know what a 
campaign was, hung a “For Rent”’ sign 
over the rat holes he had been watching 
and joined Bozo, Together they started 
on a hike. Up alleys and down back 
streets. Bozo made long speeches on the 
troubles of the times and Benny spent 
his time dodging the old shoes and hair 
brushes that people threw at Bozo. 

Benny was very unhappy. Oh, if he 
only could reach his fine green home on 
the farm again! He was sure he’d stay! 


(Continued next month) 


Children’s Exchange 


M ST city women are wondering 
what they will do with their children 
from June until September. Knowing 
how fervently all children like the farm, 
and the things of the farm, I have won- 
dered why some bright farm women 
didn’t cash in on the situation, Perhaps 
they have, and I haven’t heard of it. 

lf the farm woman has a pleasant 
home and keeps it clean, I can see no 
reason why she could not make some 
money during the summer by boarding 
city children from periods of a week to a 
month. Many women who can afford it 
would be glad to pay for this treat for 
their children. They would be glad to give 
them a taste of living close to the real 
out-doors, Parents who wish to take va- 
cations together and wish to leave the 


children in good hands, would be apt to 
consider such a place in preference to 
one that bordered on city streets. 


And if the farm woman has children, 
and she has a friend in the city who has 
children, an exchange might be worked 
out. An exchange of time as well as 
children. The city children could stay 
a week or two at the farm home; and 
later the rural children could easily stay 
a week or two at the city home. Thus 
each mother could have a vacation. 
































































6,000,000 PEOPLE 
HAVE DISCOVERED 
Grape-Nuts Flakes. 
HAVE YOU? 





Crisp, crinkly, golden-brown flakes 
—with all the grand flavor of famous 
Grape-Nuts. Full of varied nourish- 
ment, too. Get Grape-Nuts Flakes 
from your grocer — today. 








SuccessFuL Farina, July, 1934 
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SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 
GIVES YOU 























































Just think of that! Buy them to FIT 
. +. don’t roll up the cuffs . . . don’t 
allow for shrinkage at all. If they 
fit when new, they’ll fit as long 
as they last. 


And they’ll Jast longer, too. . . for 
actual tests prove that denim cloth 
that is Sanforized-shrunk is stronger 
and will wear longer. 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


means that the cloth has been com- 
pletely and permanently shrunk by 
the Sanforized Process and WILL 
NOT SHRINK OUT OF FIT, no 
matter how often washed. 








SANFORIZED PROCESS O 








F CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE 
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Buy your favorite brand 
in the size you want 
and get these FOUR ad- 
vantages: 1. Permanent Fit. 
2. Greater Comfort. 3. Bet- 
ter Appearance. 4. Longer 
Wear. Be sureto... 
















LOOK FOR 
THE WORDS 
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THIS TEST 
PACKET ATTACHED 
MUST GIVE YOU 
QUICK RELIEF 
OR YOUR MONEY 
BACK! 


Pees everywhere are thank- 
ing their lucky stars for this 
new “Tums” way to quick relief 
from acid indigestion, heartburn, 
sour stomach, gas. For it works 
utterly without soda or strong, 
caustic alkalies. Just delightful, 
candy-like mints, containing a 
soothing, antacid compound, sol- 
uble only in the presence of acid. 
When the acid condition is cor- 
rected, the remainder passes on 
undissolved and inert. No over- 
alkalizing the stomach. No irri- 
tation! 

Prove all this for yourself— 
without risking a penny. Just go 
to your nearest druggist’s and ask 
for the new 3-roll Tums Carrier 
Package. Only costs 30c. It offers you a special 
*‘Guarantee Test,” for attached to the package 
is a test supply of Tums. When you feel dis- 
tressed, first use this test supply. If it doesn’t 
convince you that Tums gives quickest, safest 
relief, just return the unopened Carrier Pack- 
age. Your druggist will refund your money. 
That’s fair! This Carrier Package also contains 
a handsome gift for you—a metal carrier that 
keeps a Tums roll freshly intact in ket or 
purse. This “‘no risk” offer is SPECIAL—so 
act TODAY 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


SuccessFuL Farmino, July, 1934 

















Carrier Inclu ! Test Packet 


F ° R THE Beautiful Satin Finished Metal Pocket 
ded FREE 

Comes Attached to New Tums Carrier 

Package, Which Contains 3 Rolls of Tums. 


Faces, False and True 


[ Continued from page 13} 


with vegetables. Cabbage, lettuce, raw 
carrots, spinach, fruits! How rich sun 
mer time is for us. No wonder we al] fee! 
so good in summer—we eat more nearly 
right. We exercise more. Sluggish skins 
get busy and help drain off body poisons, 
Men and women should live close ¢ 
Nature in summer and store up the pre. 
cious sunshine. And get sleep—plenty o| 
sleep. How you live—that is how your 
skin is. Is it not’so?”’ 


twenty-five who loves the out-of-doors 
But she says freckles spoil her whole 
summer,” I said just here. 

“Freckles,” said Monsieur, “are Na. 
ture’s attempt to protect the skin from 
excessive sun-heat by darkening the pig. 
ment. If you don’t want them, prot 
the face—but don’t protect it so that 
you don’t get out of doors.” 

“And now—suppose you have p 
of vegetables, plenty of water, giv: 
face reasonable protection from the su: 
—oh yes, and that you sweat. Pers; 
tion is salty; and is also antiseptic 

“Goodness!”’ I said to myself. It was 
hard to keep up with his quick n 
From blackheads and nose pores 
vegetables. I pinned him down. 

“Perspiring is healthful?” 

“Absolutely. It flushes the skin, car 
ries off poisons, aids the kidneys, ar 
maybe you don’t know, but it bleac! 
the skin somewhat. Moisture in the skir 
makes pliable skin. Dry stove and fur 
nace heat is hard on skins in winter.” 

“Well, now let us suppose you have 
the healthy skin. Perhaps it isn’t a white 





"| skin entirely, but keep on with fruits, 


vegetables, milk and plenty of water to 
drink—it will clear if you are faithful.” 

“So that is your true face,” I said. 
“And now let’s talk about your false 
face—I mean the powders, rouges and s0 
| on....” I laughed; Monsieur did not. 

“You make a very poor mistake,” he 
said gravely. “When you see a woman 
who does not treat her skin good from 
the inside and then tries to camouflage 
with much pink or light powder, thats 
a false face—yes! Face make-up is onl! 
the accompaniment to the true face 

“The skin is clear? Then we only dust 
it over with a powder which matches 
her own coloring—perhaps a bit lighter 
if we wish. We may tint her cheeks to 
their natural color. Nothing is so true 
as a woman’s make up! So! Tell your 
women to choose their powders to har- 
monize with their skin. A shade or tw 
lighter if they like—but not a camov- 
flage. Let them choose rouge whici 
matches their cheeks when standing 
over the preserve kettle. Tell your 
blondes to color lightly—oh lightly !They 
are the delicate-colored spring flowers 











“T had a letter from a little lady of 
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of the skin family. A bright, vivid color- 
ing destroys their—their delicacy— 
their appeal. They are then like the 
cheap plate—too many roses, too large 
a pattern. You understand? You will 
tell them?” 

“Oh absolutely,” I said. It was all so 
delightful to me. (How I wish you could 
have heard Monsieur!) 

“And of course you will tell them 
about the lip rouge. The nether lip a 
little brighter—unless it is a large heavy, 
nether lip. And the rouge to match the 
cheeks when they’re reddest.” 

“T surely will tell them, Monsieur,” I 
assured him. “Oh, and about eyebrows,” 
Monsieur caught up a pencil from the 
table,near. “The perfect brow begins at 
the nose bridge on a line with the corner 
of the eye. It curves gracefully around 
extending to the outer corner of the eye— 
most eyebrows do not éxtend far enough, 
stopping short of the complete arc. Tell 
women to even up the eyebrow line— 
not to pluck it out like a hedge. Plucked 
eyebrows are out! Leave the original 
line. Pluck out only the few stragglers. 

It was time to go. Monsieur rose as | 
did and said seriously, “You will tell 
your lady friends all these important 
things in your articles?” 

“Indeed I will! They’ll be so glad to 
know.” And Monsieur K._ sighed, 
pleased, and nodded. 

“Women will be more beautiful this 
summer, Mademoiselle,” he said courte- 
ously, “thru your efforts and mine. That 
is a nice thought, yes?” 


Treat the Family 


THERE is a tendency among house- 
wives to lay aside the family silver for 
special occasions such as Sundays, holi- 
days, and “company days.” Very often, 
when company does arrive unexpected- 
ly, our lovely silver is not fit to use. It is 
tarnished and dull looking—it has all 
the earmarks of being stored away for 
such an occasion. 

Considering that most of our good 
silver is guaranteed for a period of twen- 
ty or thirty years—which does not 
necessarily mean it will wear out during 
that time—setting the silver aside is not 
such a practical idea after all. Moreover, 
if you are so fortunate as to owna heavy 
set of sterling silverware, which is guar- 
anteed for a lifetime, you can see for 
yourself the uselessness of trying to save 
it. Why not enjoy the beauty, the service 
of that silver thruout a lifetime? 


Beauty-Seeker 


| went gaily seeking Beauty 
Over dale and down, 

In the lonely country byways, 
In the streets of town, 

But, in spite of all my questing, 
Tho I wandered far, 

Beauty was as strangely distant 
As a shining star. 


Growing weary of my seeking 
On the land and sea, 
| took refuge in my garden, 
Where a lilac tree 
ung its fragrance thru the shadows, 
While I walked apart, 
\nd I suddenly discovered 
Beauty in my heart. 
Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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Six long months since 99 
the loss of her husband 
—his estate still in 
court — and not a cent 
on hand to keep the 
farm going and sup- 
port the family. 





















Save only 10 to 20c a day 


Only 10 to 20c a day, unless you are over 50. The exact amount 
depends on your age. But what are 10 or 20c a day compared 
to the better sleep you'll get-—knowing your family can have 
eighteen hundred dollars in ready cash, should you be taken 
out of the family circle. Then the farm can keep right on sup- 
porting them. 

You can provide this sure protection for your family from 


More than half a million Americans have banded together in 
the Northwestern Mutual for just such purposes as this. Its 
assets, as reported to state insurance departments, now total 
a billion dollars—a great estate administered for mutual welfare 
and protection. 

By saving only 10 to 20c a day towards regular premium 

ayments to the Nihepedeia Mutual on a life insurance policy 
foe this special purpose—your family can have $1,800 in imme- 
diate cash, should you be taken out of the picture. 

Don’t just have good intentions about such an important 
matter. Don’t keep putting it off until it’s too late. Don't leave 
your loved ones without cash to carry on! Tell us you saw this 
advertisement in Successful Farming and as a friendly help, we 


will send you 
A Free Book! 


There is no obligation. Write for this free and useful book today. It tells you how 
to care for farm machinery, how to make concrete, contains planting and spray- 
ing guides, house-cleaning hints, tells how to repair plumbing, how to keep the 
farm books, how to make the best use of life insurance, and contains much 
additional information. Mail us the coupon below for your free copy. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






READ 





and your family can have *1,800! 


a billion dollar stale 


**Over 100 Useful Things to Know About the Farm and Home” 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
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T saw your advertisement in Successful Farming. 


PROTECT 
&. ) Please send me your free booklet, “Over 100 Useful Things to Know About the Farm & 
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BUY JAR RINGS 
BLINDLY 


Insist on getting Good Luck Jar Rub- 
bers. Canning experts and demonstrators 
everywhere have used them by preference for 
25 years. Now made even safer—10% wider 
all the way around than ordinary jar rubbers. 
No extra cost. 10c a doz. Cheapest canning 
insurance you can buy. Ask for them by name. 
If your dealer hasn't them, order direct. 









SEND FOR 
TEXTBOOK 


1934 edition of our popular Home Canners’ Text- 
book. Complete. Reliable. Follow approved canning 
instructions. 80 Pages of recipes, new methods, etc., 

with free supply of 12 doz. canning labels, gummed, 
~y printed with names of vegetables, fruits, etc., 

all for 10c 


When handing new jars, remember that Atlas E-Z 
Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars are the only jars 
which are all equipped with Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 




















































BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER Co. 
24 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


GOOD LUCK 


Jar Rubbers 





* Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 





At Lowest Price 
Ever Offered ¢ 


Last Chance to 
Buy at Present 


Low Prices! 


Bend ick for Free Melotte Cata- 
Po pa ,paee pees 30-day 
$5 per month of- 4 pp 
















n Melotte histo 
Melotte 30 days FREE. 
MORE cream it gets. Write for present 
LOW PRICES today— before inflation 
may make it necessary toraise our price. 
The Melotte Separator, %;,5; 4a" 
2843 Ww. seuhee.Depte-oni Dien, 1 


EVioor, Mi FLOIT E 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


tM SS F Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling] 


lor and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
d $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox t Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Boys 


Dreams 


Come True 


THe experience of Howard Silcox of 
Dunnell, Martin County, Minnesota, is 
almost like a dream come true. Thru the 
4-H club plan in that state he went into 
partnership with his parents in 1931 
That year he increased his net worth 
more than $400. 

Two years ago he was married and 
now lives in a small bungalow adjacent 
to the home occupied by his parents. 
The partnership plan has been arranged 
to meet the changed conditions. Howard 
keeps a regular farm account book in 
which are recorded all of the transactions 
of the farm. 

The plan has worked so well that his 
brother-in-law, Frank Elbert, became 
interested. The result was that W. D. 
Stegner, who supervises this 4-H club 
project in southern Minnesota, was 

called to Frank’s home to assist that 
family in arranging a partnership agree- 
ment. Frank now has a farm of his own 
and is continuing to keep complete 
farm records. 

In Mower County, Norman Goodwin 
used the income from his partnership 
arrangement to enter the Minnesota 
college of agriculture. Here he is making 
an excellent record. The ability he has 
developed is illustrated by the fact that 
one year he was awarded grand cham- 
pion honors at the State Fair in the 
individual livestock feeding demonstra- 
tion contest. 


These are just a few of hundreds of 


examples thruout the state of Minnesota 
which tell the story of the success of the 
4-H farm family partnerships. Under 
this plan the advanced 4-H club boys 
and girls are allowed to share with their 
parents in the management of the farms 
and the income from them. These part- 
nerships give the young folks an oppor- 
tunity to try out their own ideas, to 
make decisions and to take responsibili- 
ties. They i 


for a start in farming. They also give an 


OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


By H. L. Harris 


University of Minnesota 


provide an opportunity to 
earn money for high school or college or 


opportunity for the young folks to meet 
regularly with groups of young men and 
women of similar interests for fun and 
recreation, for organized study, for socia 
activities, and for discussion of mutua 
problems. 

Two rather distinct phases make uy 
these partnership projects. First is the 
partnership arrangement itself. Under 
this plan a detailed written agreement 
is worked out between the boy and his 
parents. It is signed by both with the 
understanding that it shall have the 
force and effect of a legal contract. The 
various provisions of the agreement are 
made to fit the particular situation and 
are worked out by the family with th 
advice and help of the county agent o 
other 4-H club representative. Dnde ® a 
typical agreement the boy might receive 
a specified share of the income from one 
or more of the farm enterprises such as 
hogs, sheep, dairy cows or poultry with 
the understanding that he would do his 
best not only in making these particular 
enterprises pay but also in running the 
entire farm business. The money he 
would get would be his own to invest as 
he wished in furthering his prac, 
acquiring livestock or other farming 
capital or to be saved or spent in what 
ever manner he might decide. 

After an agreement has been com- 
pleted and signed it is carried out with 
the assistance of the agricultural exten- 
sion service which requires, among other 
things, that the boy keep accurate ac- 
counts of the enterprise which he shares. 
Frequently the boys keep records on the 
entire farm business. 

Like other standard 4-H club projects, 
these farm family partnerships are of- 
ganized and led by county agents and 
4-H club leaders. Vheir purpose is t0 
provide projects more advanced than 
those in the standard 4-H club program 
and which more adequately fit the needs 
of older club members as well as young 
persons just above the club age limits. 

























He Built a Herd 


[ Continued from page § | 


Fifteen pounds of this ration is fed 
to each cow per day, and there can be 


milking three months are still producing 

to 70 pounds of milk per day. The 
jowest producing cow (a two-year old) 

the herd this year produced 400 
pounds of butterfat; nine cows produced 
more than 500 pounds; and two more 
than 600. Of course, regular milking 
time contributes to this yield. 

The calf ration is whole milk for the 
frst ten weeks, then a gradual change is 
made to skimmilk and whole oats. This 


mixed ration is continued to the age of 


four months when the calves are fed 
ke the rest of the herd except that the 
nilk is continued up to eight months. 


THERE are a lot of things I want to 
tell you,”’ said Mr. Lenth to his inter- 
viewer. “A well ventilated barn, indi- 
vidual drinking cups, salt cups, clean 
bedding are important. In fact, I find 
they pay for themselves twice a year. 
But there’s an angle we haven't touched 
that’s all important to me.” 

“I’m sold on association and testing 
work. When I first joined a cow testing 
association, I thought that a certain cow 
n my herd was my poorest producer. 
\t the end of the year, I found she was 
my best. | came near killing a good cow, 
ind I’m not going to risk any more! 

Carrying out his promise to himself, 
Mr. Lenth has his Holsteins entered in 
lairy herd improvement work of the 
Holstein Breed Association. 

While Mr. Lenth will attribute his 
success to the “‘weeding, breeding, and 
feeding” outlined above and to his asso- 
cation memberships, one cannot help 
ut note a quality in the man himself 
that is worth a word. That word is 
‘drive.” His interest and happiness in 
lairy farming keeps him everlastingly at 

The 160 acres of Lenhaha Holstein 
Farm stand as a splendid example of 
hat large projects can be developed 

a small beginning—with “drive.” 





Coming Events 


5-30—North Dakota State Fair, Grand 
ks, North Dakota. 
—Northwest Fair, Minot, North Dakota. 
August 2—lInternational Baby Chick Con- 
1, Cleveland, Ohio 
11-18—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mis- 


t 18-25—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Illi- 


August 22-31—Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘ 5-31—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, 
isin. 
27-September 1—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
Ohio. 


f er 1-7—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
1 la. 

ptember 1-8—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
‘ew York, 

er 1-8—Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul, 
esota, 


tember 10-15—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
er 15~21—Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, 


er 22-29—Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 
Atober 1-7—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 


Ore i: 2 ‘ . . 

) r 20-27—American Royal Live Stock Show, 

Sansas City, Missouri. 

t 28-November 3—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 

_ “how, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Vecer er 1-8—International Live Stock Exposi- 
n, Chicago, Illinois. 


»o doubt as to its effectiveness, for cows 
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See Champion Spark Plugs made. Processing of sillimanite ore, 
forming insulators, assembly, testing. See this display at the 
great Ford Motor Company exhibit at the Century of Progress. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 


FLORIDA—H. Tone won the Inter- 


national Class ‘‘X’’ Championship. 
All American, English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish and Hungarian 
drivers, excepting one, used Champions. 








USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 


USE 


It’s ten to one that the car, truck, 
tractor or stationary engine that 
is hard to start, lacks power, 
and is sluggish, needs new spark 
plugs. Champion Extra Range 
Spark Plugs will do more to re- 
store lost power than any spark 
plugs not having Champion’s 
patented, exclusive advantages. 
Insist on Champions for your car, 
truck or tractor and remember 


new spark plugs once a year Save 


more than their cost in gas alone, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO— Buckeye FLORIDA—A. Becchi driving his 
Stages, Inc., won the 1933 Bus Trans- record holding 12 litre boat “‘Lia V”’, 
portation Maintenance Award using won the world’s championship in that 


Champion § 


maximum € 
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rk Plugs exclusively for class. All boats, American and Italian, 
ciency and economy. 


used Champions. 
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WAUKESHA GASOLIN 


ICE MAKER 


The development of the Waukesha 
Ice Engine enables homes without 
electric power to enjoy the prac- 
tical, modern refrigeration they 
have so long wanted. The 
Waukesha Gasoline-powered Re- 
frigerator costs only an average of 
2 cents a day for fuel to operate. 
About two hours’ operation a day 
provides refrigeration for twenty- 
four hours. Freezes 63 ice cubes. 
It is beautiful, convenient, roomy 
and modern. 

The Ice Maker provides ice for 
the ordinary ice refrigerator or ice 
box, and all other home uses. It is 

powered either 
with gasoline or 


REFRIGERATOR 


KESHA 


E-POWERED WAUKESHA 


MILK COOLER 


electricity. Makes fifty pounds of 
pure ice, in four convenient-size 
cakes, all in about four hours. One 
gallon of gasoline makes 100 pounds 
of ice. 

The Milk Cooler is a compact, 
portable unit, adjustable to fit any 
insulated tank up to 6-can capacity. 
The unit replaces one can. Meets 
the most rigid specifications for 
modern milk cooling requirements. 
Cheaper than ice! It is the only milk 
cooler with power-driven directional 
water agitator. Cans need not be 
opened to stir the milk, as this 
water agitator provides a faster, 
more sanitary method. Powered 
either with gasoline or electricity. 


Mail coupon today for interesting booklet—‘‘Cold Cash’”’ 
—describing these outstanding products, built by the 
world’s largest builders of heavy-duty gasoline engines. 


WAUKE 
THE ICE ENGINE 


A modern, precision-built 
gasoline engine combined 
in one compact unit with a 
refrigerating compressor. 
The Ice Maker and Milk 
Cooler may also be pow- 
ered with the Waukesha 
Ice Motor. The Refriger- 
ator is powered only with 
the Ice Engine. 











Refrigeration Division — Waukesh 
Dept. S-7, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Ice Maker [) 


REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


SHA MOTOR COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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Motor Company, 





Mail me your free booklet “‘Cold Cash.”’ 


I am especially interested in Refrigerator 
Milk Cooler (2) 


Name 


Address 
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FOR wire 

cuts, har- 
ness galls, rope burns, most any open 
wound or sore. For family use—any 
open wound or abrasion, burns, chaf- 
ing, galling, bed sores, tired and sweaty 
feet. Many use it after shaving. 


DR. HESS MEDICATED (Healing) POWD _ 
DRY WEATHER CROPS. 

In this issue of Successful Farming, you will find 
a number of helpful suggestions on this subject. 
By reading them, you may be able to bring your 
livestock thru without serious damage or much 
expense. 
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KILLS INSECTS 
SAFELY 


Beware o insecticides. Use 

SLUG dust or spray, in field or 

garden. Always safe, now better than 

ever, with Stabilized Rotenone. Sold 

ev ere. Insect Control Chart Free. 
MOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 

29 Ferry St. Beacon, N.Y. 


FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS - 





Livestock 





Improve Your Herd 
With A Good Sire 


Select an outstanding Jersey sire capable of transmit- 
ting high production and good conformation to im- 
prove your herd. Prices are reasonable now and the 
best Jersey bulls in your state can be located easily 
through the new book, “‘Tested Sires of the Jersey 
Breed.”” This book lists every Jersey sire with ten 
or more tested daughters and gives the average pro- 
duction of all these daughters. More than 800 bulls 
included. Send for a copy: price only 25 cents. 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 








Honor Roll 
Dairymen Meet 


Tuts year the Oklahoma City Cha 


of Commerce was host to the a 


meeting of the Oklahoma Gopatis ( 


The Gopatis Club includes all me: 


of dairy herd improvement associat 


whose herds have averaged ove: 
pounds of butterfat per cow for a 

Of the 
Oklahoma, 
with their families. The program i: 


ed a trip to the Spring Fat Stock S 


the Historical Building, and other ; 


of interest. State Veterinarian Dr. ( 


Hisel made an excellent talk. All . 
new members were awarded silver 
als, and the 22 men whose herds 
qualified for this honor each of th 
§ years were given gold medals. 


Butter Campaign 
Succeeds 


For the second time in recent year 
dairy industry has solved its own sur] 


problem. Just as in the 1929-193 
paign, the help of the Dairy Counc 


enlisted to inform consumers of the food 


value of dairy products. And just a 
true four years ago, the surplus wa 


212 members in the stat 
117 attended, most of 


Cal 


W as 


sumed on a noticeably rising market 


Last fall there was a surplus of 


000,000 pounds more than the nor 


amount of butter in storage. 


Industry Committee was appoin 


Money was raised for publicity purposes 


and the help of the Dairy Council 
secured. A total of 5,213,623 special 


ter leaflets were distributed in 44 states 


Also 156,768 butter posters and | 


pieces of general publicity material wer 
A clip sheet service was estab- 


used. 


was 


| 


A But itter 


lished and information was sent reg 


larly to 4,700 newspapers, 523 
leaders, and 2,693 county agents 
farm home demonstration agents. 


] 
Gd 


One of the most intensive campaig 


was carried on thru the 600 local grang 


in Ohio. Of equal importance was 


work done by the farm bureau in Ind 
ana. Almost all parts of the nation felt 
| the effects of the campaign. 
The result was that butter sales | 
per 
cent. Thus thru the efficient work of the 
National Dairy Council and those wh 


some areas increased as much as 4 


cooperated with it, butter prices are n 


about 7 cents a pound higher than when 
the campaign started, and the surplus 
a very 
industry 
might well broaden this campaign and 
increase the consumption of all dair 
products to the limit of our producing 
Such a move would not onl! 


hit 
ty 


has been consumed. With only 
small expenditure the dairy 


capacity. 


increase the profits to dairymen 
would also raise the health standards 
the nation and affect other countries 


* * * 


Each gram of butter ordinarily cor- 
That 
means that 4% pats of butter conta 
together with 
| a reasonable coreeatet of milk and 


tains about 50 units of vitamin A. 
This, 


about 3,200 units. 


cream, easily provides the 4,00c 


of vitamin A which is usually considered 


an ample daily supply for the 
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Breed News 


A\NAMOSA Ormsby Turine Haidee 


has recently completed a new senior 


i 


two-year-old record in Class B of the | 


months division for Holsteins in 
lowa. She is owned by the Men’s Re- 
formatory at Anamosa, Iowa. Her pro- 
duction was 511 pounds of butterfat and 
326 pounds of milk. That’s going! 


a 


The new state record Holstein cow in 
Oklahoma in the four-year-old division 
is Mount Riga Gara, owned by C. E. 
Grifith of Big Cabin, Oklahoma. Her 
total production was 613 pounds of but- 
terfat and ran to 17,403 pounds of milk. 


* * * 


DeCreamo Posch Girl Colantha, own- 
ed by Maytag Farms of Newton, lowa, 
has just completed the highest milk rec- 
ord ever made by a senior three-year-old 
Holstein cow in the state of Iowa. She 
produced 26,002 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 925 pounds of butterfat. 


* * * 


O. C. Oosterhious of Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, is the owner of the new 
champion mature Holstein cow in that 
state in the ten months’ division. She is 
Heilo Ormsby Matador and her produc- 
tion was 782 pounds of fat and 19,718 
pounds of milk. Also Hoesly Inka Pie- 
tertje, owned by Baltz Hoesly of Monti 
cello, Wisconsin, has set a new junior 
two-year-old record in the ten-months’ 
division in Class C with a grand total 
production of 479 pounds of fat. 


x* * * 


The Brown Swiss herd at Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, in- 
cludes seven cows, Last year the average 
production for the group was $29 pounds 
of butterfat and 13,729 pounds of milk. 


oe -> -s 


Transfers of registered Guernseys dur 
ng the first four months of 1934 were 18 
percent higher than for the same period 
n 1933. There has also been a slight 

crease in numbers of Guernseys re- 
corded and in numbers of cows on test. 
Indiana and Wisconsin show the great- 
est increases in testing. In number of 
registrations New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio lead while in num 
ber of new breeders New York leads with 
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N 1900 a common 

way of packing ICED Fog 
poultry for shipment BARRELS f Ae 
was to “ice it” in bar- 
rels. 

The refrigerator 
cars used by Swift & 
Company today are as superior to the old “iced 
barrels” of the past as a late model automobile is 
to the ox-cart of pioneer days. 








Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan fol- | 


ving. The sale of milk under the | 


Golden Guernsey trademark increased 
4 percent to over 23 million quarts. 


* ” * 


\lembers of the Cerro Gordo Coun- 
lowa, dairy herd improvement asso- 
tion sent 34 low-producing cows to 
butcher one month recently. This is 
t twice as many cows as have been 
d by this group of men in any one 
nth during the past two years. 
he report is similar to those coming 
testing associations thruout the 
ntry. Nearly all states indicate that 
ng is on the increase and that inter- 





n testing is greater than in the past. | 


‘he only way one can hope to make a 
ht from cows at present prices for 
ry products is to eliminate carefully 


low producers and to give the best of | 


| and care to the cows remaining, 


| 


Each car is a gigantic icebox on wheels. In it 
are compartments big enough to hold about 6,000 
pounds of ice and salt. These hold the car’s con- 
tents under the same temperature during an en- 
tire trip. 

Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & Company, 
was one of the first to vision the need for such cars 
in transporting meats. More than 7,000 of them 
are now used by Swift & Company for poultry, 
dairy products and meats. 


All space in a car is utilized by placing boxed 
meat, dairy and poultry products beneath the sus- 
pended meats. The same salesmen sell all of them 
to retailers in some 35,000 consuming centers. In- 
stead of a dozen trucks being used to deliver a 
dozen different products, the same truck delivers 
all of them to the same store. 


Refrigerator cars, as Swift & Company uses them, 
have not only established vastly wider markets, but 
have reduced distribution costs. 


Swift & Company 


For years Swift & Company's profits from all sources 
have been only a fraction of a cent per pound 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the 
“Swift Bridge of Service,’’ also the Swift Plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
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It requires no cash to use horses. 


They live off the farm. 

















one of 
e feeders in his section, works four 
horses on his 78 acres. 


Route 4, Rockford, Ill., 


Conrad Johns on, 
the leading cat 


“Collar Pads 
got us through 
in fine shape” 


S Conrad Johnson, Winnebago Coun- 

ty, Ill., enthusiastic about collar pads? 
Well, just read what he says: “‘Last spring 
(1933) was a terrible time for horses. The 
weather was so bad that we couldn't get into 
the fields until late, and then it turned off 
the hottest I ever saw it. Our horses lost a 
lot of weight in a few days, and then the 
collars were too large. I put pads under the 
collars and we didn’t have a sore shoulder.” 

By making loose collars fit, Tapatco 
Collar Pads not only guard against the 
rubbing which causes galls and sore 
shoulders, but also absorb the sweat, a 
further cause of tender shoulders. This 
saves collars, too—the leather stays 
soft and pliable. 

So have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad 
for every horse on your farm. And get 
new ones frequently. Two pads for each 
animal permits you to alternate them. 
They last longer. 

It’seconomy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
tened by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


a, 





FREE 


**Make More Money with Horses and Mules”’ 


aaa 48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production; reducing costs; 


etc. Mail coupon for FREE 


copy. 





THE 
Dept. 


GENTLEMEN — Please send me FREE copy 


AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CoO. 
95 , Greenfield, Ohio. 


of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules. 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 
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What Is 


In Farming 


Tips that you can use today 





OAT FEED. Tests in South Dakota 
indicate that oat feed made from finely 
ground oat hulls is approximately equ: al 
to wild hay as a roughage for dairy cows 
in maintaining live weight. It was not 
quite as efficient as the hay in the pro- 
duction of milk and butterfat. 


BETTER HAY. Any hay crop let 
stand too long makes hay of poor quali- 
ty. When making hay to be fed on the 
farm, the best quality possible should 
always be made as this is just as impor- 
tant as yield. Timothy is, quite gener- 
ally, cut too late to make the best hay. 
Late cutting makes a hard, woody, un- 
palatable hay, less digestible and com- 
paratively low in protein content. 

Wisconsin Extension tests show that 
timothy cut just before and not later 
than beginning bloom makes best hay. 
Cows like it because it is tender and bet- 
ter tasting. It is higher in protein and 
makes better hay for all classes of live- 
stock, Cut in late bloom or in early seed 
formation, timothy hay has about 5 to 
5.5 percent protein. Cut just before 
and in early bloom, it has 6.5 to 7.5 per- 
cent protein and even as high as 8.25 
percent. Earlier cutting of the timothy 
will not hurt the stand, nor decrease the 
second growth on the field. 

Nitrogen fertilization in addition to 
earlier cutting makes a much more leafy 
and palatable hay. It also makes pos- 
sible much more protein per acre be- 
cause of the increased yield and because 
all of the hay will contain more protein. 
Several trials to show 
nitrogen fertilization have been made 
in the past two seasons. 

In 1933, three different trials showed 
similar results. In the first one, timothy 
fertilized with 180 pounds of cyanamid 
an acre (40 pounds of nitrogen) pro- 
duced 2.94 tons of hay, having 7.25 per- 
cent of protein and containing 426.3 
pounds of protein. The increase in yield 
of hay per acre was 1.17 tons and in pro- 
tein 209.47 pounds. Unfertilized, it 
yielded 1.77 tons of hay per acre, having 
6.125 percent protein and containing 
216.83 pounds of protein. 


MULCH PAPER. Three-year tests 
with mulch paper in Minnesota showed 
that its use reacted favorably to some 
crops and unfavorably to others. Egg 
plants, tomatoes, turnips and onions 
yielded less with the use of mulch paper 
than when clean cultivation was prac- 
ticed. The yields of cucumbers, peas, 
spinach, potatoes, and radishes were in- 
creased by the use of the mulch paper. 


the results of 


PEACHES. Investigations conduct 
at the Ohio Experiment Station in ¢! 
heavy peach crop year of 1931 an 
good peach crop year of 1932 indicat 
that thinning is more important in years 
of heavy production. It was also noted 
that Elberta trees which were thinned 
early in 1931 and again in 1932 yielded 
twice as much fruit as those thinned 
late, and four times as much as those 
not thinned during either year. 





IODINE EGGS. Iodine content of 
eggs varies with the amount of iodine ir 
feeds fed to hens. In Ohio, different 
tests were used in adding potassium 
iodide, kelp, and fishmeal to standar 
poultry rations ‘and in each case the 
amount of iodine in the eggs varied with 
the amount in the ration. The form in 
which it was fed seemed to make n 
difference in the birds or the eggs. These 
results may have real significance in pr 
ducing eggs of high iodine content to 
prevent advances of human goiter. 


GASSING ANTS. According to en 
tomologists at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. ants may be 
eradicated by “gassing” with carbon 
bisulfide. The material is cheap, one 
treatment usually suffices, and the lawn 
suffers no harmful effects. 

“The best way to get the fumes of the 
carbon bisulfide into the ant colonies is 
to make small holes about eight t 
twelve inches deep and six to eight 
inches apart, around and thru the in 
fested area in the lawn. In each of these 
openings, place one tablespoon of the 
carbon bisulfide and cover it immediate- 
ly with soil. The treatment is made more 
effective by placing a wet blanket over 
the infested area for about four hours t 
confine the gas. Carbon bisulfide gas | 
heavier than air and will replace the air 
in the tunnels occupied by the adult ants 
and the immature stages of the insects, 
thus affecting a quick death. One treat 
ment usually suffices as most of the 
adults will be killed, and the young, 
not killed outright, cannot survive with- 
out the care of the adults. 

“Tt is not necessary to purchase high! 
refined carbon bisulfide, which is ofte! 
quite expensive, the so called “Technica 
grade being entirely satisfactory for the 
purpose. Carbon bisulfide is highly 
flammable and should be handled and 
stored with just as much care as would 
be exercised with a similar amount 0! 
gasoline. Also, special precautions shoul 
be taken to avoid close contact w! th : e 
lighted pipe, with cigarettes, or a cig: 
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Squibs 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


get they helped us over some rough spots 
in the road. Somehow there never seems 
to have been much work done in re- 
vamping the homes that we have and 
making them more livable. Our philoso- 
phy of life has changed much in these 
hard days. We are more anxious now for 
happiness than for great possessions. 
Many have money with which to make 
their house a place of greater conven- 
ience even tho they have not the price 
of a mew dwelling. Lean years will lose 
much of their hardness if an element of 
comfort is introduced to home life. 
Farm homes are used differently than 
urban homes. What we actually want is 
the satisfaction of having a house in 
which to live that fits our daily needs. 
Too often our plans and efforts have 
been spent on the company end of the 
home. Now is the time for a good deal 
iy “enlighte ned selfishness” —giving our- 

ves as much advantage as possible. 


Trench Silos 


Tne first cost of a trench silo is much 
ess than that of an upright silo. This 
fact is brought out in an investigation 
carried out by the Bureau of Dairying 

f the United States Department of 
her culture, and the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural College. A trench silo 71 feet long, 

6 feet and 9 inches deep and 14 feet 

wide at the top and Io feet wide at the 

bottom and having a capacity of 4,460 

cubic feet was built at a cost of $1.78 

per 100 cubic feet. 
The upright silo with which the trench 
lo was compared was 14 feet in diam- 
eter and 22 feet deep. It was built of 
tile blocks. In this case the cost of ma- 
terial and construction was $10.82 per 
cubic feet according to joint records. 


Hi IWEVER, 9.2 tons out of every 100 
tons of feed in the trench silo spoiled 
and 22 tons were lost either thru spoilage 

r natural loss of nutrients. In the up- 
hehe silo only 12 tons out of every 100 
tons were lost altogether and only 6.5 
tons of this was due to spoilage. This is 
ee tly explained by the fact that the 

lage in the pit silo weighed only 29.6 
pounds per cubic foot as compared with 
}4.5 pounds per cubic foot in the upright 
silo. It was not possible to pack the 
lage so well in the trench silo. The 
silage which was considered edible was 
excellent in both cases. 

In total cost of placing the crop in the 
silo and removing it the advantage was 
ll with the upright silo. The cost of fill- 
ng and removing the feed from the 
ipright silo was 44 cents a ton for the 
edible silage which came from the up- 
night silo. For all edible silage coming 

| the trench silo the cost of filling and 
removing the feed was $1.13 per ton. 


























NEW TIRE SAVES LIVE 


... gives months of extra miles! 


AVE you ever had a blow-out 
speeding along at 40, 50 or 
faster? It’s a risk no man should run. 
Especially since Goodrich engineers 


HEAT INSIDE 
A TIRE CAUSES 














LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 

RESISTS HEAT — 
PREVENTS THESE 
BLOW-OUTS 











“w Goodrich 


have now perfected the Life-Sever Golden 
Ply—the amazing new invention that makes 
you 3 times safer from blow-outs at today’s 
high speeds. 

Due to high powered motors and smaller 
wheels, the heat generated inside the tire is 
terrific. Rubber and fabric begin to separate. 
A tiny blister forms — grows bigger, BIGGER 
—until BANG! A blow-out! To protect you 
and your family, every new Goodrich Silver- 
town has the amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. 
This invention resists heat. Rubber and fab- 
ric don’t separate. Thus blisters don’t form 
inside the tire. The great, unseen cause of 
blow-outs is eliminated. 


No extra cost! 


Why take chances when you can be 3 times 
safer from blow-outs—and get months of 
extra mileage—at no extra cost! Goodrich 

Safety Silvertowns cost no more than 
Ww other standard tires. Get a set for 


your car before it’s too latel 


FREE! ] Handsome emblem 

® with red crystal reflec- 
tor to protect you if your tail light 
goes out. Go to your Goodrich 
dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ 
(to cover packing and mailing) to 
Dept. 392, The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 





Safety Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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"LL PAY 
FOR THE 
FLY 
SPRAY 





a 


“I can’t fight flies all day long 
and do my best at the milk pail. 
Give me protection with Dr. Hess 
Fry Spray and I'll more than pay 
the cost with more milk.” 


A COw that must switch, hook, kick 
and stamp, trying to rid herself of 
those pesky flies, is using up energy 
that should go to milk making. 

Dr. Hess Fly Spray gives real fly 
protection. A cow can graze in peace, 
lie down in the shade and chew her 
cud in comfort. 

Dr. Hess Fly Spray does not stain 
cr gum the hair. Does not taint the 
milk. Actual tests show it does not 
affect the body temperature. 

Fly Spray is also a 92% efficient 
fly killer—for killing flies in the 
stable. May we send booklet giving 
account of a long line of fly killing 
tests? It’s convincing proof. 

We want you to try Fly Spray. 
We'll make it easy for you by send- 
ing you a free sample can, sufficient 
to spray one cow for three weeks. 
You send us 10c to pay for wrapping 
and parcel post charges, and we'll 
send the can. Use the coupon and do 
this today. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Dept. E, Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. HEss & CLARK, Inc. 
Dept. E, Ashland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample can 
of Dr. Hess Fly Spray as advertised. I en- 
close 10c to pay packing and postage. 


es 


Address 











Sample Lesson in 


Piano, Organ, Violin FREE 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
method of teaching is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become a 
musician. Our home 
study course is complete, 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
ica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price of 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thou- 
sands of accomplished graduates and students. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for the free 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1378 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 








W'iIAT GTHERS THINK 
Many of our re aders report that they like Successful 
Farming’s ‘‘What is New in Farming’ and “All 
Avon nd the Farm’’ pages very much. Are you read 
ing them carefully? 
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When to Sell 


[ Continued from page 20 | | 


percent increase in the general level of | 
wholesale prices during the 31 month 
period from July of 1897 to Febru- 
ary of 1900. The price movement from 
February of 1933 to date has many 
of the earmarks of a minor price cycle. 
It is yet too early for cattlemen to as- 
sume that this is a turn of greater mag- 
nitude. It may develop into that, but 
with cattle supplies near a peak, it is 
safer to make a more conservative as- 
sumption until evidence develops. 
Despite the fact that in every month 
from May 1933 to January of 1934 in- 
spected slaughters of cattle and calves 
exceeded the slaughters in the corres- 
ponding month of the year before, on 
January 1 the number of cattle in the 
country was 3 percent greater than the 
year before and 19 percent over the low 
point in numbers in 1928. Slaughters so 
far this year are still on the increase. In 
other words, the period of cattle liquida- 
tion is on. With numbers the largest 
since the close of the war the important 
point to the cattle producer is that this 
liquidation be carried on in an orderly 
method. Two things which may inter- 
fere with such orderly liquidation are (1) 
adverse feed and water conditions and 
(2) stringent credit. If either of these con- 


tinues we may see very low cattle prices. | 


Another condition the cattleman 
should watch is the relation between cat- 
tle and hog prices. These prices are now 
such as to encourage a turn to cattle 
feeding in the place of swine production. 
This relationship is frequently a factor 
in increasing the supply of fed cattle in 
the latter part of the second six months 
of the year if the corn crop in the prin- 
cipal Cornbelt states proves to be much 
above two billion bushels. 

Briefly then, the immediate situation 
is favorable to cattlemen. But the safest 
procedure seems to be to turn them over 
as quickly as possible rather than a com- 
mitment for a long-time feeding pro- 
gram. With normal conditions for the 
balance of the season September and 
October look best for well-finished cattle. 


Butchering 


Harp-HEADED, practical, on-the- 
ground Butler County, Missouri, farm- 
ers accepted a new idea last fall in the 
matter of butchering hogs and curing 
their winter and summer supply of meat. 

A stranger, until recently from Texas, 
approached F. H. Darnall, Butler Coun- 
ty Extension Agent with a plan that, he 
said, had worked very successfully down 
in the Lone Star State. And would the 
farmers of this county and district be 
interested, he asked Darnall. 

Darnall said he thought they would. 

The method is simplicity itself. In one- 
two-three order here it is: Farmer de- 
cides to butcher hogs for home consump- 
tion; selects pleasant day for the task 
(freezing weather not necessary); hogs 
are killed, scalded, scraped, dressed and 
the carcass brought to the Arkansas- 
Missouri cold storage plant in Poplar 
Bluff; placed in a chilling room for 24 
hours; farmer returns to town following 
day, trims out cuts as desired, and 
places meat in brine, dry salt, or cure as 





desired. Meat is left in curing room for 
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Seed Bag 
of America 








live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
















Positively coveyts all 


cucking. weil 






ing if desire Over 
100,000 sold. Seal | hardware dealers 
or direct. Sent yaad cash or stamps. 
Calf 40c. Cow 50c 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 
RACINE, WIS. DEPT.B 








IKING- TWIN * 
Garden Tractor G) 

It Plows, Harrows, Cultivates, 
Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. ‘ 
2 Cylinders - S Horse Power 
Write Now for Complete Catalog Sf 
ALLIED MOTORS cone. 


Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N we 
3169 E. Hepn. Ave. 94 West Succi 
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_45 or 50 days at a constant tempera- 
ture of 38 to gO degrees. 
Results in Butler county, 


13,332 pounds of pork by the new sys- 
tem. And the end is not yet in sight. 
Farmers are secure in the knowledge 
that the system will work, and they are 
convinced that it will work as well in 
the summer as well as in mid-winter. 
Their experience is a tip to other farmers 
who are living near artificial cold plants 
which are effiicient.—A, L. W., Mo. 


Michigan Lamb 
Contest 


A NOTICEABLE improvement has 
been shown each year in the manage- 
ment practices followed by the Mich- 
gan sheep men enrolled in the Wolverine 
Lamb Production Contest. 

The actual number of pounds of lamb 
prod iced per ewe in the 1932 contest 
from 141.09 to 53.27 pounds. 
Thirty-eight of the group produced 10 
pounds of lamb or better per ewe. All the 
ten winning flocks made a record above 

pounds which was the highest aver- 


rang ed 


season of 
1933-34: 62 farmers cured a total of 





age for the winning flocks to date. The | 


focks entered in this project ranged in 
size from 20 to 370 ewes and represen ted 
ten different breeds of sheep. The largest 
flock, owned by the Twin Creek Ranch 
of Evart, made an unusually good pro- 
lificacy record, namely that of a 152 
percent lamb crop. The average size of 
the 142 flocks enrolled in this worth- 
while project and inspected regularly 
during the summer months was 46 ewes. 


A COMPARISON of the manage- 
ment practices followed by the contes- 
ts in 1932 (as compared to 193C 
shows that a ‘marked improvement had 
taken place and that the recommenda- 
tions made on the basis of the results of 
the previous contests were being 
adopted. Practices in which an improve- 
ment has been shown are: in the increase 
irenching and dipping; in the creep 
feeding of lambs; in the use of more 
legume pastures, and in the weaning and 
eeding of grain to lambs previous to 
eting. A summary of the practices 
followed by the 142 sheep men who were 
visited showed that 84.06 percent flushed 
their ewes previous to the breeding sea- 
| that a 149.14 percent lamb crop 
was dropped as an average for these 
locks. Figures also show that 128.9 per- 
nt of this lamb crop was raised to mar- 





ket age. Seven of the first’ten contestants 
had lamb crops of 175 percent or better. 
his shows that a high percent of lambs 


per ewe coupled with a high aver- 
age weight per lamb is necessary in 
profitable lamb production. But such 
ecessities are easily within reach of the 
progressive sheepman interested in the 
ghest possible profits. 
] winner in the 1932 contest was 
Charles Covell of Gratiot County. Thru 
nsistent use of recommended flock 
vement practices, it has been pos- 
r Mr. Covell to win the Michigan 


Master award for the second year. 
Mr. Covell’s record in 1932 was 141.09 
Pounds of lamb per ewe with a flock of 


25 grade Oxford ewes. Forty of the 42 
dropped were raised to an average 
weight of 87.14 pounds. Mr. Covell’s 


re 


rd in 1931 of 154.51 pounds of lamb 
ber ewe is the highest record to date. 
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For forty years I’ve been as thrifty as a squirrel. Sometimes 


it saves me money 


« But often it takes fun out of life—and 


probably costs just as much in the long run. I’ve certainly 
found that out about gasoline these last three years. 


AYBE you didn’t buy your car 

for pleasure alone. You have 
to have transportation. But it’s false 
economy to throw away the honest- 
to-goodness fun that driving can give 
you, especially when the same gaso- 
line that gives best performance also 
makes real savings in repairs and 
upkeep. 

Whether you paid $500 or $5000 
for your car, you want the 
full value—the full per- 
formance—from your in- 
vestment. Ethyl gives you 


both. And—the on/y way 





to get Ethyl performance out of 


your motor is to put Ethy] Gasoline 
into it. 

Your own better judgment tells 
you that no one is giving you some- 
thing for nothing. There isn’t any 
“just-as-good-as-Ethyl” gasoline at 
any price. 


Stop at the pump that bears the 


Ethyl emblem—the sterling mark of 


gasoline quality. Protect 
your car investment and 
get fun outof driving again. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyl) to make it the world’s quality motor fuel 


NEXT TIME GETETHYL 
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THESE PIGS? 





Now that you have signed the hog- 
reduction contract, and the definite 
number that you can raise has been 
determined, there still remains one 
vital question—how many hogs will 
you market? 

After all, that’s up to you. 

Hog Cholera always has been the 
greatest menace to the farmer’s hog 
profits. Why take any chances when 
you can insure your success by the 
proper use of hog cholera virus and 
serum. 


Your Veterinarian Knows 


There is one safe method of vaccina- 
tion, and we as a group of leading 
manufacturers of serum and virus, 
advise you to follow it. Use the 
services of your veterinarian. Don’t 
let false economy convince you that 
mere directions printed on a label 
tell you the whole story. The ser- 
vices of a trained veterinarian, in 
administering the serum-virus treat- 
ment are so necessary that we ad- 
vise that serum and virus be used 
only by trained veterinarians. Then 
the problems as to whether vacci- 
nation should be done now, or wheth- 
er such conditions as flu, enteritis, 
dysentery or other low-grade infec- 
tions are present, are properly solved. 
Also remember there is always the 
question of whether or not the rec- 
ommended dose should be varied. 


May we suggest again that your best inter- 
ests, and ours, are served only when you leave 
these important decisions to your veterinarian. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc. 
Live Stock Exchange Bldg. $0. Omaha, Nebr. 


ASSOCIATED 
SERUM PRODUCERS inc 


COMBINED FOR. MUTUAL 
PROTECTION (7) 





ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc., 
is an organization of 21 leading producers 
whose object is to protect the serum industry 
and safeguard hog raising through the 
proper administration of serum and virus, 


CONSULT VOUR 
LOCAL VETERINARIAN 
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Gischen DeHorninG—I would appre- 
ciate very much your letting me know if there 
is a medicine which can be used successfully 
without danger in taking horns off calves and 
cattle. What is the best time of the year, and 
what solution can you recommend with 
safety?—H. J., Nebraska. 


The horns may be prevented from growing 
by wetting the skin over the horn “buttons” 
(having first applied a ring of lard or petro- 
leum jelly around the button) before the calf 
is a week old and then thoroly rubbing the 
skin of that part with a stick of caustic potash 
until the skin is ready to bleed. Wrap the 
free end of the caustic stick with strong paper 
and also wear an old glove to protect the 
hand. Be sure not to have the skin so wet that 
some of the caustic runs into the eyes where 
it would be likely to cause blindness. Also keep 
stock out of rain until all danger of caustic 
being washed into eyes is gone. 


Wuirte Scours—lI have much trouble with 
white scours in my small calves. It seems to 
start when they are from one to four or five 
weeks old. I have tried every thing I know, 
but without much success. I give them whole 
milk for two weeks, about one-half gallon 
per meal, twice daily. I have lost many calves 
the past year or so, What can be given or 
done to stop white scours?—L. H., Nebraska. 


There is no certain medicinal remedy for 
white scours which is germ-caused and either 
born in the calf or contracted by way of the 
navel or mouth soon after birth. It may, how- 
ever, be prevented fairly well by the follow- 
ing procedure: Provide a new sanitary calving 
pen and similar calf pen and then keep them 
clean, disinfected, whitewashed, and freshly 
bedded. Immediately at birth, saturate the 
calf’s navel with tincture of iodine and then 
apply powdered starch. Repeat the applica- 
tions daily until the navel is completely dried. 
Wash and disinfect the hind parts of the cow 
and the udder and teats before the calf is 
allowed to nurse for the first time, but when 
the disease is prevalent in a herd, it is best 
not to let the calf nurse its dam or otherwise 
take her milk. Feed it the milk of a cow that 
has been fresh for some time. As soon as pos- 
sible after birth also have a veterinarian give 
the calf hypodermic treatment with biologics 
antagonistic to the disease, or he may try the 
new plan of injecting under the calf’s skin 
some whole blood of the calf’s dam. He will 
know how that should be done. 


InyurrEs—I have a colt which injured its 
left hind leg in slipping. The flesh was torn 
loose from the hock joint down to its ankle, 
on the outside and half way around. The colt 
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BLUE TARGET JAR RINGS 6 ¢ 
they’re guaranteed sha 
against poor seal.” th 


Records show that one jar out of every six 

of home canning goes bad, largely because of 

inferior jar rings. Blue Target. Rings sto; 

ring troubles. We are so sure of it that we ore 

ready to pay you for your jar ingredients, in 

every case of spoilage that is the fault of a 

Blue Target Ring. This guarantee is packed h 
in every box. 

Blue Target Jar Rings cost only 10c a bor 
of 12, three boxes for 25c. Thus for less than 
a penny a jar, you can positively insure your 
preserves against seal failure. 

Blue Targets are tested 
and approved by the 
Good Housekeeping Ib- 


e 
stitute. You can identify 
them by the blue and t 
white “‘targets’”’ on the +} 
tab. If you can’t buy Blue ‘ 
Targets at your dealers # 
send 10c for a trial dozen ndes 


Write Dept. 3A. 


JENKINS BROS., RUBBER DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 





If You Need Money 


HERE’S A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 










I want men and women in every | 
cality to supply people w 
coffee, and other daily } 
necessities. I furnish everything } 
need to start. Brand new Ford Tud 
= Sedans given to producers. Spar 





7 time pays up to $1.25 an hour 
full time pay up to $9.50 a day. No experience 
training needed. I show you just what to do. Postcard 
brings full details free. Costs you nothing to invest 
gate. Why not rush me your name today—¢et my 
complete money-making plans—no obligat 
ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
5111 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Owners use © auto engine 
Pays for itself quickly—thousands 
in commercial service, everywhere 

Write tor free lumber handbook snd 
eatalog of Mills, Supplies, Tools, Saw 
Tables, Woodworking Equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
TO3W Mirs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Ho 





, WOODMANSE 
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iy STRONGER 








because they are interns 








SIMPLER because they have oF 
parts. CHEAPE td because they are shippe 
no extras to buy. Thoroug ‘ 
ted a tic sity governed, hey ’ rep 
able oh par ings. Wits for ros lustrate? 
booklet telling why ills last long - 





attention, WOODMANSE MFG. CO. 211 Main St. Freeport, it 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING COVERS 
How have you liked your magazine covet 
during the past six months or year 
We have been trying our best to buy 
tures that would please you most, and 
believe they have been about the best 
have ever appeared on any farm mag 
Tell us what you think about them. w 
appreciate hearing from you. 

— 


























does not limp much but the swelling does not 
go down and heal as it should. Should this be 
bandaged? 

I also have a young mule which has a 
strained tendon in the left front leg just 
above the pastern. We have blistered it and 
that seems to have helped some. However, it 
is not well yet. Please advise what is best to 


do.—W. H. S., Illinois. 


4 wound such as you describe is so serious 
that it should have had the immediate atten- 
tion of a qualified veterinarian. Bandaging 
and possibly suturing should at first have 
been done to hold the torn skin in place, but 
that cannot probably be done at this late 
time. If an expert cannot be employed, wet 
the wound two or three times daily with a 
lotion composed of 1 ounce of acetate of lead, 
6 drams of sulphate of zinc, and 1 pint of 
boiled water. Label the bottle “‘Poison’”’ and 
hake it well before use. Do not remove the 
scabs formed by applying the lotion. Keep 
the filly from licking or biting the wound. 

It would be best to have your veterinarian 

e fire and blister the tendon of the mule. If 

yu cannot have that done, repeat the blister 
nd do it again later, if needed. 


s 


Warts—I have a two-year-old colt that 
has a big wart on his hind leg and it seems 
raw. Possibly it is a tumor, but there is no 
hide on it. It is about the size of a quart 

isure. It has been cut off once and burned 
but came back again. It is between ankle and 
hock and outside of the leg. What should 
be done to cure?—T. A. J., South Dakota. 


If the wart has a slim neck, tie a fine cord 
tightly around it, with a bow knot so 
t it can be tightened every three or four 


da Then wet it twice daily with strong 


re gar or dilute acetic acid. It would be bet- 
ter, Bape sene-- to have a veterinarian remove 
y dissection or by use of an ecraseur and 

then cauterize the wound. If preferred, it 
ld repeatedly be saturated with trichlor- 
acetic acid, or with a saturated solution of 
dichromate of potash, after applying lard 
he sound skin. Do not let the colt lick or 

bite the part. Repeat the applications, after 
the scab has come off without assistance, until 
growth is cut down level. If it begins to 


grow again, repeat the application of either 
one of the solutions mentioned. 


Worms AND Mance-—We have a Chow 
female dog that is infested with small white 
worms, perhapsone-half inch long. For perhaps 
two weeks they are quite plentiful, hanging 


on to tail and hair. She is also troubled with 


tubborn mange. What is the best treat- 
. E. O., Ohio. 


lo remove the worms, give the dog two 


grains of santonin sprinkled on buttered bread 


| placed in her mouth in the evening, after 


fe ling sloppy food in the morning and at 
noon. Twelve hours later, give her a physic. 
Repeat the treatment when necessary. 


eat the mange spots by clipping off the 
ry , rable the skin clean with soap and 
n water and when dry rubbing in a lotion 


composed of one part of coal tar dip or dis- 


tant, three parts of balsam of Peru and 
sixteen parts of alcohol. Repeat the applica- 

once daily for seven days, then repeat 
the scrubbing. Afterwards, use the lotion 
when the animal seems to need it. 


Rupture—lI have a cow with a lump about 
ize of a turkey egg on her stomach about 
ve inches from her front leg and a little 
ie left side. Do you think it a rupture? 


I. J., South Dakota. 


(he lump described appears to be a small 
ture, possibly caused by horning. Work 
bowel back into place and then build on 

truss to keep it there by applying, layer on 
r, strips of surgeon’s tape running in all 

tions. A bandage may then be passed 
ind the body and over the truss, which 
uld be glued to the bandage. If applica- 

n of the truss does not lead to healing 
breach, an operation can be perform- 
by a known, competent veterinarian. 








“| took the old river 


“It’s a mean one. Steep. 


River bridge and culvert at the bot- 
tom. Dirt road and two bad turns. I 
once thought that no car would ever 
make it. Today I did it easily enough 
in my New Ford V-8.”’ 


uT in the country is where you 
QO see what a car can do. Hills and 
rutted, muddy roads are a sure test 
of performance and dependability. 

It is hard, constant service that 
shows the superior quality of the 
New Ford V-8. It gives good service 
on the road because good service 
has been built into it at 
the factory. 

Here are three important 
features of the New Ford V-8 


that are worth remembering—It is 
the only car under $2500 with a V-type, 
eight-cylinder engine. It is the most 
economical Ford ever built. It is easy 
riding on all roads and it gives you 
more interior room—front and rear 
—than any other low-price car. Why? 
Because the V-8 engine gives you 
eight cylinders in sturdier, chunkier 
engine space. 

The outstanding value of the New 
Ford V-8 is not a matter of words or 
claims, but a definite, demonstrable 
fact. It is something you can see on 
the road as you “Watch The Fords 
Go By.”? You are doubly sure of it 
when you drive the car yourself and 
know personally what it can do. 

There’s nothing like rid- 
ing in a car to get the true 
story of performance, safety 


and comfort. 


“The Universal Car” 


NEW FORD V°8 


We have several new booklets on the Ford V-8 car and Ford V-8 truck. Also 
literature describing the Ford Exchange Service (plan whereby you can trade 
your present Ford Model A or B or V-8 engine and other units such as distributor, 


shock absorber, carburetor, ete., for factory-reconditioned units 


at small cost). 


These booklets are freé and we shall be glad to send them to you on request. 


This coupon is for your convenience, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3676 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklets on the subjects checked below. 


New Ford V-8 Car____ 


Name et ST ee! 





Route Bee 


Post Office — 





New Ford V-8 Truck 








__Ford Exchange Service____ 
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FLEA | 
_BITTE N! 


"When you say that - 


SMILE!” 





LEAS area menace to your dog’s health. 
They skin-troubles. They 
carry tapeworm eggs that may infest your 
Fleas are so casy to kill. 
SERGEANT’S SKIP-FLEA Soap or 
kill fleas, lice and ticks. Sold 
by druggists and pet supply dealers every- 


may cause 
dog with worms. 
Either 
Powber will 


where. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Learn how to care for your dog, how to 
tell what ails 
We urge you to write for your free copy of 
the Fifty- 
“Symp- 


him, how to’treat his diseases. 


famous SeRGEANT’s Doc Book. 
Illustrated. 
that diagnoses dog ailments at a 


cight pages. Contains a 


tom Chart” 


glance. It may save your dog’s life. Get it 
at once. 

Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog’s health. 


i ’ ite fully. 
POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


3170 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 












Lots More Eggs 
After Using 
NOPCO XX 


‘My hens have laid more eggs since using 
the Nopco XX mash, an increase of about 
four dozen eggs a week,” says one poultry- 
woman. 

“Last week | found my Class 1, large #1 
eggs, had nearly doubled their usual num- 
ber. It must be the Nopco XX as other 
feeds are the same as formerly,”’ another 
poultry raiser states. 

Feeding Nopco XX daily has solved 
the problem of summer egg production and 
egg quality for outa of poultrymen 
who have had similar results. 

You will know why thousands of poultry- 
men and women have enthusiastically 
written us telling about the extra money 
Nopco XX Vitamin D Concentrate (U. S. 
Patent #1,678,454) in Cod Liver Oil has 
earned for them, if, the next time you order 
mash, you ask for one containing NOPCO 
XX. You will know mashes containing 
genuine NoPpco XX, properly mixed, by 
the Nopco XX Guarantee Tag attached. 

A free copy of the story of Vitamin D and 
Nopco XX, “20 Years of Progress in 
Scientific Poultry Feeding” is yours for the 

cost of a postcard addressed to: 


NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS Co., INC. 


6347 ESSEX ST., HARRISON, N. J. 


1934 
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Egg Costs 


lr cost poultrymen of the United 
States 350 million dollars or more to 
produce the eggs they marketed last 
year, and almost 43 percent of the bill 
went for feed. Furthermore, if flock own- 
ers want to cut down on that bill and 
thereby widen the margin of net returns 
between costs and receipts, they will 
keep an eye on depreciation and death 
losses and on labor, as well as on feed 
costs and other charges. These three 
items—feed, depreciation and death loss- 
es, and labor—make up almost three- 
fourths of the cost of producing eggs. 
Figures showing all this are found in 
cost of production records which a group 
of Illinois poultrymen kept last year in 
cooperation with the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois. Summaries 
which R. H. Wilcox, and Leslie Wright, 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, and H. H. Alp, poultry exten- 
sion specialist, have just made of the 
records show that it cost $13.34 to pro- 
duce 100 dozen eggs on these farms in 
1933, Or 13 34/100 cents a dozen. This 
compares with a cost of 14 32/100 a doz- 
en on a group of similar farms in 1932. 
At 13 cents a dozen, the two and three- 
quarters billion dozen eggs that are pro- 
duced annually in the United States 
would cost 350 million dollars or more. 


THat the average poultryman has a 
chance to trim his egg production costs 
and thereby get a wider margin of profit 
is shown by the fact that in 1933 two of 
the farms in the group had low costs of 
seven cents a dozen for eggs, while at 
the other extreme there was one farm 
with a high cost of 24 cents a dozen. 

In 1933 the cost both of farm-grown 
and purchased feeds consumed by the 
average bird of laying age was lower 
than the year before, owing in large part 
to lower prices of feeds on the cooperat- 
ing farms, but death losses and depreci- 
ation among the laying hens was almost 
enough higher in 1933 to offset the sav- 
ing in feed cost. The a cost of car- 
rying a laying hen in 1933 was $1.31 
compared with $1.58 in 19. 32. The aver- 
age production of eggs a hen i in 1933 was 
131 compared to 140 in 1932. 2. The : aver- 
age price received for eggs in 1933 was 
15 3/10 cents a dozen. 

While the average cost of producing 
eggs on these farms was a little more 
than 13 cents a dozen, the prices received 
for them ranged all the way from 11 5/10 
cents to Ig 3/10 cents for the different 
farms. For the entire group of farms the 
average egg sales for each laying hen 
were $1.67, while one farm sold only 91 
cents worth of eggs for each laying hen 
as compared to sales of $2.23 for the 
high farm. There was a variation in 
number of laying hens per farm. 

Those flocks producing eggs at the 


lowest cost again used decidedly less la- 
bor for each laying hen than those flocks 
producing eggs at the higher cost. 


The 
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Pumps More Water 
at Less Cost Than 
| Any Other Method 


All working parts constantly run in 
a bath-of-oil An especially 
and packed hood protects from 
dust and moisture. Whe 
pins, gears and pini are 
Has two leng of 
ernor protects and 5 
Zz in strongorlig n 
ve type brake os i 
‘ill when pullout i is 
All galvanized pa irts are extr 
Wheel bats have double 
each end and wheelarms ar 
cially braced. Mounted upon 
aligning runsin-oil turntable » 
graphite impregnated br 
Towers are extra strong with 
sets of girts and double sets of t 
cable braces with tighteners for . 
ing the tower taut at all times. See 
the New Stover-Samson before 
Buying. Write for catalog describ- 
ing this Wonderful Windmil! 


TOVER MFG.& ENGINE C0, 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS Dept. 



















THE ORIGINAL 
DOUBLE GEARED 
WINDMILL 
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SELF-ALIGNING 
RUN-IN-OIL 
BRONZE AND 
GRAPHITE 
TURNTABLE 































ROWN 

PAYS THE FREIGHT 
My Mew Copper-Steel Farm and Poultry Fence 
greatest improvement in fencing in-50 years! Lasts 
much longer than ordinary fencing. Direct from Factory. 
I Pay the Freight. Don’t buy Seacker until you get my 
new free catalog.— Jim Brown. 67 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. Dept. 2267A Cleveland,0. Memphis, Tenn. 













Quickly,safely relieves and 
removes corns— prevents 
sore toes. Double value 
now at no extra cost. Sold 
everywhere. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
WANTED MEN. A 


MANAGE POTATO »... 





CHIP STORE... (sm 
We furnish everything—help finance 
and locate you. No experience needed. 


Tremendous profits. Sensational intro- 
ductory starting plan. No house-to-house 
canvassing-W onderful opportunity. Rush 
name for free book of Profit Facts- “today! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPA 
736-S High Street, Springfield, Ohte 


lye KILL ALL FLIES 
mo Killer attracts and ills, files 
7 eS effective. Neat, 


















convenient — Canuot spill — 
Willnot soil or injure anythi 
358) Lasts all season. 20c at ali 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 













JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 
MILLET FOR DROUGHT 


The millets will undoubtedly prove 
savers for many in the drouth-stricken reg!" 
this year. Millets are decidedly drouth-resistat™ 
and they may be planted up to within ¢ 
days of frost. 
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cost figures for 100 dozen of eggs show 
the relative importance of minor items 
of cost. As an average for all the flocks 
there was a charge of $1.76 for chores 
for each 100 dozen eggs, 54 cents for 
special man labor and 16 cents for spe- 
cial horse labor. It took 15.4 hours of 
man labor and 1.6 hours of horse labor 
to produce 100 dozen eggs. 

Each 100 dozen of eggs required $5.79 
worth of feed as an average for all the 
farms, or about 5 8/10 cents worth for 
each dozen. Of the total feed bill for 
each 100 dozen eggs, $1.65 was for feed 
furnished by the farm and $4.14 for feed 
that was bought. 

The auto and truck bill for each 100 
dozen eggs, as an average for the entire 
group of flocks, was 2 cents, building 
repairs 34 cents, equipment and supplies 
45 cents, straw, bedding and litter 9 
cents, death losses $1.34, miscellaneous 
33 cents and depreciation $1.36. 

This made the total operating expen- 
ses for each 100 dozen of eggs come to 
$12.18. There was an additional charge 
of $1.16 for interest on capital, making 
the gross cost for each 100 dozen eggs 
$13.34, Or 13 34/100 cents a dozen. 


—F. J. Keilholz, Ill. 


Pullets, Hens, or 
Both? 


For many years the general recom- 
mendation for farm flocks has been a 
ratio of 60 percent pullets, or females 
in the first laying year, and 40 percent 
hens, or females in their second laying 
year. Recent farm records of small farm 
flocks as well as of larger commercial 
flocks show that a higher percentage of 
pullets in the flock may be profitable. 


Many small farm flocks still keep 
hens thru more than two laying years 
despite the fact that this practice has 
never been profitable. Whether to keep 
layers to the end of their pullet year only, 
or on into their second laying year is a 
question often difficult to decide. The 
birds’ records should decide this in prac- 
tically all cases. Pullets lay more eggs in 
their laying year than the same birds 
the following year as hens. The second 
year’s production averages 70 percent 
of the first for dual purpose birds and 
about 80 percent for Leghorns. While 
birds kept only one year have a higher 
depreciation, keeping pullets into the 
second year would never be justified to 
reduce this unless the first year average 
was good. However, some diseases, and 
tuberculosis in particular, are decidedly 
more prevalent in older birds. 
_ Records of 70 Michigan poultrymen 
for the 1932-33 poultry year have been 
reported by the Michigan Agricultural 
‘xperiment Station. The 70 farms, start- 
ig the year with an average of 288 
urds, made an average net profit of 
17.77 per flock. The net return per hen 
varied trom a profit of $1.03 to a loss of 
.43. Among the many very interesting 
gures given: 41 percent of these flocks 
were all pullets, and an average of 75 
percent of the birds in all flocks were 
Pullets. All of the flocks which averaged 
more than’ 200 eggs per bird were 100 
Percent pullets. Pullet flocks produced 
eges that were slightly cheaper than 
Others because of the higher produc- 
and despite a higher depreciation 


per bird.—W. C. Tully, S. Dak. 
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THOUSAND 
OF WOMEN 
HAVE WRITTEN 





Y “How Lovely !—and what marvelous new fea- 
tures! Never has there been such a stove as this!” 
+f That’s what you'll say as you inspect the new 
NESCO ROYAL. And you'll be right. The NESCO 
ROYAL, with its sensational new patented improve- 
ments, stands alone—it sets new higher standards for all 
*/ stove construction and finish. And the housewives of 
America who generously contributed their ideas can now en- 


ware joy the stove they’ve 
Here it is—the iad y 


NESCO « 
ROYAL” 


_ / Kerosene Stoves and Ranges 
Bx Go to your dealer and see for yourself the New Insulated 
Porcelain Lined Oven—the New Concealed Non-Break- 
‘ able Fuel Tank—the New Patented NESCO Imperial 
F Wick—the New Pull-Out Drip Pan—the New Oven 
Heat Indicator—the Direct Flame Contact—the Posi- 
| / tive Flame Control—the Easy Lighting—the Maximum 
Cooking Area provided by Stagg Burners — the 
Two Dubl-Hot Oven Burners — the Working Table 
over fuel tank—the Modern Design Legs and Levelers. 
The colors are a delight—the lines are trim, clean, sat- 
isfying. You'll never tire of your NESCO ROYAL. 


May We Send Our Color Portfolio 

a collection of gay little brochures—explaining the /W, 
NESCO ROYAL—and the scores of NESCO 
Household Beautilities, whose superior quality 
is attested by the NESCO Diamond rite 

for these brochures at once—they come to /7 
you FREE. Address 


National Enameling & Stamping 

Company 
283 North 12th Street 
Mil ee, Wis. 














































Sift Sheen 
Flour Sifter 
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Wouen you buy products advertised in 
Successful Farming you can depend upon 
their quality and what the advertisers say 
about them. Here is our positive guarantee 
to you: 


““We guarantee that your money will be 
returned or that satisfactory adjustment 
will be made, if you purchase any ar- 
ticle advertised in this issue of Success- 
ful Farming which is not as represented 
in the advertisement. The complaint, in- 
vestigation of which will be instituted 
promptly, must be submitted to us with- 
in one year after the advertisement ap- 
peared. If the article be purchased thru 
the mails, it is a condition of our guar- 
antee that you shall have mentioned 
Successful Farming at the time the pur- 
chase was made.” 


Save shopping time by sending for the 
booklets and folders offered by advertisers. 
Listed below are the advertisers in this 
issue who want to send you booklets furth- 
er describing their merchandise. 


Farm Equipment and Supplies 


“Make More Money with Horses and Mules” — 
The American Pad & Textile Company, Page 38. 

Fence Catalog—Brown Fence & ire Company, 
Page 44. 

Ford Car and Truck Booklets—Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Page 43. 

Corn Binder and Ensilage Cutter foldersa—The 
Massey-Harris Company, Page 47. 

Separator Catalog—Melotte Separator Company, 
Page 34. 

20 Years of Progress in Scientific Poultry Feed- 
ing” —National Oil Products Company, Inc., 
Page 44. 

Windmill Catalog—Stover Mfg. & Engine Com- 
pany, Page 44. 

“Cold Cash”—Waukesha Motor Company, Page 


36. 
Windmill Booklet—Woodmanse Mfg. Company, 
Page 42. 


Household 


“Home Canner’s Textbook”—Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company, Page 34. 
“Wireless Power”—Briggs & Stratton, Page 49. 
“Modern Methods of Home Canning’’—Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corporation, Page 30. 

Nesco Color Portfolio—National Enameling & 
Stamping Company, Page 45. 

“Refrigeration for the Home”—Waukesha Motor 
Company, Page 36. 


Drugs and Toiletries 


Special Razor — Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Pa 

Dog Book Polk Miller Products Corporation, 
Page 44. 


Building Material, Supplies and Paint 


Lumber Handbook and Catalog of Mill Supplies— 
Belsaw Machinery Company, Page 42. 

Roof Catalog—Edwards Manufacturing Company, 
Page 48. 


Miscellaneous 


Free Music Lesson—American College of Music, 
Page 40. 

“Tested Sires of the Jersey Breed" —The American 
Jersey Cattle Club, Page 36. 

Farm Land Booklet—H. S. Funston, Page 48. 

Fly Spray Offer—Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Page 40. 

Farm Land Book—E. C. Leedy, Page 30. 

“Over 100 Useful Things to Know About the 
Farm and Home”—The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Page 33. 

Shooting and Hunting Leaflets— Western Cartridge 
Company, Page 49. 


Garden Supplies 
See Pages 36, 40. 
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part of July, injury to other forms of 


wild life can be very largely avoided. 

Pocket gophers are controlled by the 
use of strychnine-treated vegetable or 
grain baits and by traps. Trapping is re- 
sorted to in efforts to destroy the few 
that are difficult to get with poisoned 
bait or to remove a light infestation. 
Sweet potatoes or carrots usually make 
the most acceptable bait, altho in some 
localities a grain bait is taken as readily, 
and should be prepared in the propor- 
tions of one ounce of strychnine to 12 
quarts of the grain. 


li MUCH baiting is to be done it is ad- 
visable to make a good probe of 34-inch 
gas pipe, with the end closed and 
rounded, and a foot rest about 15 inches 
from the end. To the other end of the 
probe, fasten a *4-inch solid rod about 
16 or 18 inches long that can be used to 
locate the runways. On a small job, a 
broomstick or pitchfork handle will do 
for heavy probing. A wagon end-gate rod 
can be used to locate the runways. Probe 
into the pocket-gopher runway ‘about 12 
to 18 inches away from the mound, drop 
two or three vegetable baits or a table- 
spoonful of poisoned grain into the run- 
way, and close the probe hole so that 
no light will enter. One set of baits for 
every 15 fresh mounds is sufficient. The 
following vegetable formula is recom- 
mended: Cut into pieces 1% inches long 
and )4 inch square, 2 quarts sweet pota- 
toes or carrots. While stirring, dust over 
these from a pepper box sifter containing 
Lg ounce strychnine alkaloid (powdered). 
Mix thoroly. In southern Arizona and in 
a few other localities, this formula is 
modified by using 4 quarts of the bait 
to lg ounce of the strychnine alkaloid. 

Orchard trees frequently suffer severe 
injury from field mice, and in some lo- 
calities legume and other crops are bad- 
ly damaged. Clean cultivation or fre- 
quent use of poisoned bait, or both, will 
result in adequate field-mouse control. 
Strychnine-treated, steam-crushed oats 
prepared ata central bait mixing station, 
has been widely used for several years. 

In baiting orchards, place teaspoonful 
baits in holes and along surface runways 
that are found beneath matted grass. It 
is also desirable to place teaspoonful 
quantities in wooden bait stations, tin 
cans, or short pieces of tile, that will pro- 
tect the bait from we ather, and to have 
it available for mice over a fairly long 
period of time. If mice are numerous in 
the orchard, place a bait station about a 
foot or so from the 
base of each tree, 
covering it lightly 
with grass. Follow- 
ing is a standard 
bait formula used 
for the field mice: 

One heaping 
tablespoonful of 
dry gloss starch; 
1 ounce of stry ch- 
nine; I ounce of 
baking soda; 4 
pint of corn syrup; 
1 tablespoonful of * 
glycerine; 14 ounce 
of saccharine; 12 


Goodbye, Star Boarders! 





Among the most dangerous of rodents from 
a health standpoint is the barnyard. rat 


[ Continued from page r1/| 


quarts of grain, steamed oats, crushed 
oats or wheat (do not use whole oats 
Dissolve the dry gloss starch in a little 
cold water and add to 34 pint of hot 
water. Boil, stirring constantly unti! q 
thin clear paste is formed. Mix together 
the powdered strychnine (alkaloid) and 
baking soda, sift into the hot starch 
paste, and stir thoroly to a smooth 
creamy mass. Add the corn syrup, gly- 
cerine, and saccharine and stir thoro] 
Pour this mixture over the oats and 
mix thoroly so that each grain is even| 
coated. It is important that only the best 
grade of thoroly cleaned oats be used, as 
chaff absorbs and wastes much stryc! 
nine, and poisoned seeds imperil birds 
Rats probably cause more annoyance 
and damage on most farms than 
other animal pest. Reports from more 
than 4,000 farmers in the Midwest show 
an average loss amounting to appr 
mately $31 per year due to rats. To rid 
a premisis of these pests is no easy task, 
particularly when they are well estab- 
lished in burrows under barn and hog- 
house floors, wood-piles, and the like. 
Here are a few do’s and don’ts in rat 
control: Remove trash from buildings 
and the yard and burn it. Don’t permit 
it to accumulate and offer rats a place to 
harbor and breed. Keep lumber, boxes, 
and the like, neatly piled a foot or so off 
the ground or floor, as the case may be, 
to allow cats and dogs to go beneath it 
Keep the space clean and open beneath 
the corn crib. In remodeling or building 
new corn cribs, granaries, and feed 
rooms, use concrete, meshed wire, and 
sheet metal to prevent rats from gaining 
access to grain or other favorite food, 


PowpERED red squill, commonly 
available at drug stores and feed and 
seed stores under various trade names, 
has displaced most poisons used for rat 
control. Red squill is deadly to rats but 
it causes vomiting when taken by most 
other animals and the poison is thus 
eliminated. One good method of baiting 
is to mix the red squill with two or three 
different foods such as meat (fresh, clean 
hamburger), fish (canned salmon, mack- 
erel, or chopped fresh fish), and cereal 
(equal parts of corn meal and rolled oats 
with enough water added to make it 
moist). Mix in the proportion, by weight, 
of 1 part of powdered red squill to 16 
parts of the food. Expose the baits in 
such a way that rats will have a choice 
of the food they like best. Alternate the 
baits, dropping a large number of the 
small baits close to 
boxes and barrels. 

With county 
agents, agricultur- 
al colleges, and the 
government leaflets 
available for aid in 
control, farmers 
can say goodbye to 
thousands of un- 
welcome rodent 
guests on theif 
farms thissummet. 
It will be a “fare- 
well forever.” And 
no one will be sorry: 

[THE END | 
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Sugar Beets 


Sugar beets in Michigan tests were 
transplanted by machinery at just about 
the same cost as ordinary seeding and 
thinning operations. The transplanting, 
however, enabled the grower to eliminate 
one hoeing operation and also yielded 
about one-third more sugar beets but 
the beets were a little less satisfactory in 
shape than those grown from the seed. 


The Best Bet 


The best bet for an emergency grain 
cop that an unusual season such as the 
present may impose is probably buck- 
wheat. Seedings even up to the first of 
luly or later are successful. Little mois- 
ture in the soil is required to germinate 
buckwheat. However, it is important to 
get the seed down into the soil and drill- 
ng at the rate of 35 to 45 pounds per 
acre will be advisable. 


* * * 


Sudan grass seeded within the month 
f June will usually furnish splendid 
summer pasture from the middle of 
Jugust on. It should be pointed out that 
Sudan grass must not be pastured after 
thas been frosted. 

* * * 
° ‘ 

Since a proper seed bed for an August 
frst seeding of alfalfa must be firm, land 
suitable for the crop on which a small 
grain seeding or other crop has failed due 

the drouth may be quickly prepared 

thoro disking and harrowing. Seed 
for alfalfa planting is quite plentiful this 
ear. The experience of every farmer 
with a successful alfalfa field has demon- 
strated very effectively this year the 
of alfalfa, so that it occasions no 
particular surprise that an increase in 
falfa planting is a part of many very 
sensible farm programs. 
* * 


Rape is one of the most certain and 
iluable pasture crops available, espe- 
lly for hogs, and it may be seeded at 
ny time from early spring until August. 
\ very practical method of putting this 
on land that has had to be taken out 
small grain is to simply double disk the 
ind and then plant with a corn planter, 
straddling the rows, so that the rows 
be about 21 inches apart. It may be 
irilled solidly or broadcast, but in a dry 
season drilling or planting with the corn 
ter will be preferable. From five to 
x pounds of seed to the acre will be 
red for drilling or broadcasting, 
| about two to three pounds to the 
cre for planting seed in even rows. 


} 
By ) 


The editors of Successful Farm- 
will be glad to help you with 
dent control problems and infor- 
mation can also be obtained from 
the United States Department of 
\griculture: Farmers’ Bulletin 
g-F, “Pocket Gopher Control”; 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1397-F, “Mouse 
Control”; Leaflet 21-L, ““Wood- 
chuck Control’; and Leaflet 6s, 
“Red-Squill Powder in Rat Con- 
trol.”” Copies at 5 cents each from 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D, C. 
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Here are two entirely new im- 
plements that definitely add to 
the world-wide reputation of 
Massey-Harris as builders of 
better farm equipment. This 
new Corn Binder and new 
Ensilage Cutter offer many 
advantages and improved 
features that assure better 
performance, more economi- 
cal operation and longer life. 


THE NEW NO. 5 
CORN BINDER 


Built low—no tipping on side hills— 
narrow enough to pass through an ordi- 
nary gate. Easily operated by driver 
from the seat of machine. Power gener- 
ated by the largest drive wheel on any 
corn binder—lugged to prevent slipping. 
No side draft, no excessive neck weight, 
no packers. Stalks are cut and tied 
without knocking off ears. 

Substantial, well-braced frame —rol- 
ler bearings—Zerk oiling system. For 
use with either horses or tractor. Many 
other features make this the greatest 
corn binder value obtainable. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


General Offices; Racine, Wisconsin 





A COMPLETE 


| 
quality line of horse | 
and tractor operated | 
farm equipment... | 
backed by nearly a | 
century of experience | 
| 

I 

t 


The **Plow-in-Hand”’ 
—a mark of genuine 
Massey-Harris quality. 


in building farming 
implements. 


MASSEY- 


HARRIS 
LEADERSHIP 


is again 
DEMONSTRATED 


IN THESE NEW 
IMPLEMENTS ¢ 









THE NEW NO. 7 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 


A fast, clean-cutting, light-running, self- 
feeding ensilage cutter with many new 
improved features. Automotive-type 
transmission...fully enclosed gears run- 
ning in oil—three forward speeds and 
one reverse. Perfect shgar cut. Large 
feed opening.F our straight knives, easily 
sharpened. Can be converted into a two- 
knife cutter for minimum power. One 
control starts, stops and reverses feeder. 
Twe combinations of cutting lengths. 
Forecarriage swings in a complete circle. 
Alemite Zerk lubrication, and a host of 
other features. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO., 
Dept. S, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please mail descriptive folder on your new 
Corn Binder—new Ensilage Cutter. I am also 


interested in 


Name.... wituonvidiianai . sulenmnen 


Address seen ‘ sein 





REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 


Don't let lameness caused 
by strain or sprain lay 
up your horse. Apply 
Absorbine 


in world for quick relief 


Great 


Finest thing 


antiseptic too 


Healing aid for cuts, open 


Won't 


sores, galls, boils 
blister or remove hair 

and horse keeps ot work 
during treatment. Eco 
Little goes far 


nomical 


Large bottle, $2.50 


ALL DRUGGISTS 





lowest cost. Tinned steel body 


















Seals, opens, reflanges round 
tin cans in 30 seconds. No 
tools...wax.. solder... 
heat or acid. Cans may 
be used 3 times. 


Changes from 
one size can 
to another in 
15 seconds. 





New Canning Retort 


Largest canning capacity at __< 
- Will withstand hard 


use. The safe, simple way to sterilize non-acid veg- 
etables and meats. 
Ask your dealers or write to 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
2641 N. Kildare Ave. Chicago, Ill 
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Farmer Paid 4/87 7 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


U YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ANTHONY F. DESCH, 
Montgomery Co.,¥ 
OHIO, a 51-year-old ‘ 
farmer, became a spare 
time Stark Salesman. 
After just a little ex- 
rience he sald enough 
tark Fruit Trees, 
FloweringShrubs, 
Shade Trees, Rose 
Bushes and 
Hedges to be paid 











SIOPT6 im ezsh ito F0e8et 
and awarded . 

Special Valuable Weekly Sales Prizes, in 
addition—ALL IN A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let usshow you the great 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge Advertisin 
Campaign, reaching 18, wt an 
homes, places within your grasp. Get our NEW 
proposition QUICK—CASH PAID WEEKLY 

he work is healthful, pleasant and PROFIT- 
ABLE. Don’t let your neighbor beat you to 
this MONEY-MAKING O sPORTUN TY— 
APPLY AT ONCE! 


Address Box S. W. 26 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 119 Years 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this 


why not mail this one} || 


| STARK NURSERIES peices 
§ Box S. W. 26 Louisiana, Mo. 


we ge 





H 
; Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY g 
EACH WEEK, talking to friends and neighbors i 
§ about Stark Trees, Shrubs, ete. IN MY SPARE 
i TIME. ‘ 
| i 
§ Name wdliniiniapiveuecicittieatitiela tak | 
t i 
BP. O. wcceccccccccctocccc +0 s+ 0- seccesenwoeses q 
i . 


eg A ot AE ee State. _..- 
a ee ee ee eo oe ee ee 


EDWARDS 20 


BUY NOW-- SAVE MONEY 


Protect our 
home and farm 
buildings from 
fire, lightning, 
wind 








Meweather before 
advancing costs 
force roofing 
prices higher. 


Send Roof Measurements immediately. 
We will quote you a _ money-saving, 
freight-paid price backed by our $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 84. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING-CO. 
706-756 Butier St. Cincinnati, 0. 


NED cn with 


Hustler can start earning $35 
weekly and increase rapidi 
Nothing new. Now over 8, Ay. 54 
Rawieigh Routes. Many doing ° 
$5,000—$12,000 annual business 
in necessities for home—farm. All 
backed by $!7,000,000 world-wide 
industry. Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write for infor- 
mation how to start in business 
on our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., 


Dept. G-43-SHW, Freeport, Ill. | 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis,Minnesota 
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Jammed Guns 


crossed ship vanished, that bullets had 
found their mark in his engine. 

What was this? A second after the 
Black Eagle entered the mist, another 
Fokker popped out. For a moment, 
Rockner thought it must be the Eagle 
again, up to one of his famous strategic 
tricks. But when the bus leveled off to 
close up on O’Shea its black-and-green- 
checkered markings were apparent. 


O's EA was unaware of the newcom- 
er! Even as Rockner gave his Spad the 
gun, waggling his wings, to attract 
O’Shea’s attention, he saw ‘the foe open 
up at a point blank range. The kid, like a 
stricken hawk, toppled over and whirled 
down into the clouds rolling and twisting. 

This sudden turn of events melted the 
bitterness Rockner held for the Irish 
youngster. O’Shea had been game! 

With a snarl on his lips Rockner 
hurtied down upon the checkered Ger- 
man plane. As if tied by a cable, he fol- 
lowed its frantic gyrations, keeping his 
sights lined up for the fatal moment. 

Now! With the first stutter, the Fok- 
ker’s wing fabric tore away on the right. 
Lower yet! Another burst, and the 
enemy pilot snapped upright, hands 
above his head, and fell across the cowl- 
ing. The crippled plane swirled off into a 
racking stall, then hurtled drunkenly 
thru the clouds with its right wing 
broken. Whatever had happened to the 
Eagle and O’Shea, there was one Fritz 
of which he could be certain! 


RocKNER yanked his plane around 
and spun downward. A thousand feet 
lower he caught the Spad, slipping from 
side to side in a falling leaf as O’Shea had 
said he’d do to fan out a blaze. Farther 


down Rockner sighted the silhouette of 


the Black Eagle’s Fokker still gliding 
earthward with crippled motor. 

A chill, not of the air, gripped him. He 
was waiting, fearfully, for that smoking 
Spad to burst into vicious flame. O’Shea 
had meant well; it was hard to watch a 
flying mate go down like that! 

Just one chance, and a long one. Rock- 
ner gave his ship the gun and increased 
his angle leveling off over the doomed 
plane. Both ships were gliding evenly. 

He saw O’Shea’s face a ghastly white, 
as the boy waved a silent goodbye and 


tried to smile. The air here was smooth. 


and the two plunging machines did not 
vary a foot in distance. Rockner dropped 
his arm down the side of the fuselage 
and motioned upward. 

“Steady, kid! Grab the landing gear,” 
he cried, trying to frame the words with 
his lips so O’Shea would understand. 

As he caught the other’s signal of as- 
sent, he swung directly overhead and 
eased his joystick down until his wheels 
were almost in the cockpit of the plane 
below him. The strain was terrific. 

There! Thru the space between wing 
and fuselage he saw two legs kick up 
and wrap around the wheel. The lad was 
secure! He ruddered away, and the pilot- 
less Spad turned over and blazed up. 

O’Shea’s carrot thatch emerged above 
the leading edge of a lower panel. With 
a few contortions the little pilot gained 
the wing and finally humped up to a 
center strut and leaned into the cockpit. 

Together they watched the gliding 


[ Continued from page 


Fokker come into a small, level 
There was a puff of dust as the wh 
bit into the ground; the craft went « 
on a wing, and ground-looped over 
its back in a smother of dust. 

Rockner nosed into a steep dive, s 
slipped almost to stalling speed, kix 
around and bounced over the r 
ground to a lucky stop about fi 
yards from the wrecked Fokker. H 
was out of the pit before O’Shea 
slid off the wing to the ground. 

The German was just crawling out 
from under the overturned plane, cr 
ing uncertainly on hands and knees. As 
the Americans approached, he r 
over on his side; several shots rang « 

Rockner was already racing ahe 
Gas vapor was beginning to curl 
from under the engine cowling and som: 
where the loose ends of a wire crack 

A dozen strides brought Rockner t 
his enemy’s side. The Eagle had 
lapsed face down, but his outstret¢ 
fingers still clawed dirt to drag himself 
forward. Rockner grasped the ace’s 
wrists and ran backward, digging his heels 
hard into the ground and putting all his 
strength into the work. 


The next second, Rockner felt himself 


hurled off his feet, where*the earth had 
seemingly burst apart. His ears roared 
with sound. Spitting out dust he rose 
shakily amid settling pieces of debris. 
The petrol tank Aad gone: missed by a 
close margin of being blown to bits! 

As his eyes ceased swimming he saw 
the German close by and unconscious, 
O’Shea wavered out of the mist. 

“Rockner, you’re just a plain lucky 
fool. Risked your life to save this brok 
en-legged Boche.”’ 

“I pulled you out of a tight place” 

“That’s some different.” 

“Not to me,” replied Rockner. “Only 
decent thing to do.”” He bent down to 
unbutton the German’s flying suit and 
tunic. Alternately he rubbed the wrists 
and slapped the grime-streaked face 

The enemy opened his eyes. He sat 
up, with a grimace of pain at his left leg 

“Broken in several places, I guess, 
said the Eagle in English. ““Didn’t see 
the ditch when I came in.” 

Rockner looked up at his flying mate. 
“You fly back to the field in my bus,” he 
said, “and tell the major to order an 
ambulance sent here.” 

O’Shea stood staring. 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” 
“Say,” O’Shea drawled, “you tw 
look enough alike to be twin brothers!” 
“You’re cockeyed!”’ declared Rock 
ner, rising suddenly to his feet. He gav 
0’ Shea a shove and waved toward th 
Spad. “Snap it up! Get going for that 
ambulance!” In the swift 


glance that 
passed between him and the Blac k 
Eagle there was a world of mutual t 
derstanding. 






THE END 
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canning spoilage and loss 
...- Use “U.S.”ROYAL 


PEKOZ4e Jar Russers 


There is no reason why you should trust your 
canning results to anything but the best— 
“U. S.” Royal PE-KO jar rubbers are your 
best canning insurance because they are made 
of the highest quality, live red rubber and a 
permanent seal is insured. 

Two big lips for ease in applying and in 
breaking the seal. Ask for them by name— 
look for the scalloped edge. If your dealer 
cannot supply you write direct to 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway @® New York City 
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Approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute and 
the Household Searchlight. 








SUBSCRIPTION 
SALESMEN 


IN THE CORN AND 
WHEAT BELT STATES 


May secure a favorable con- 


tract to sell subscriptions for 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


Write to Sales Manager of 
Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and he will 
put you in touch with our 


nearest Division Manager. 


OUR MEN 
MAKE MONEY 








Trap Profits From 
Waste Land 


FaRMERS who have waste swamp | 


land upon which fur-bearing animals are 
already colonized would do well to con- 
sider raising pelts to increase their in- 
comes rather than go to the expense of 
draining and clearing, especially under 
acreage reduction programs. 

Several million dollars went into the 
pockets of midwestern trappers in 1932 
—most of it to farmers. In lowa alone a 
half million was paid to 13,000 trappers. 

The average amount derived from 
trapping by these thirteen thousand 
trappers in 1932 was about $36. Not 
very much, it is true, but when you con- 
sider that the $36 was clear profit for 
spare time work, the idea becomes a 
great deal more attractive. 

Many farmers are so situated that 
they can derive a steady income from 
fur-bearing animals already on their 


| land, at trifling expense, as a sideline. 





| 


Trappers know, too, that the average 
wild pelt commands a higher price than 
those raised under artificial conditions. 

A case in point was cited recently by 
I. T. Bode, Iowa state game warden. 


« 

A FEW months ago,” Mr. Bode said, 
“‘a farmer came to the fish and game 
commission asking permission to destroy 
a colony of muskrats on a patch of 
ground he wished to clear for corn land. 
He said there were about 150 rats. 

“IT asked him how much land he would 
reclaim if the colony were destroyed, the 
land tiled and cleared. He estimated that 
he could add nearly four acres. 

“I pointed out to him the advantage 
of using the crop of muskrats already 
on his land, which would bring him a 
great deal more money than the corn. 

“He admitted that muskrats as a 
source of income had never occurred to 
him, that he had always looked upon 
them as pests. He went away determined 
to cultivate this resource Nature had 
already given him rather than to spend 


long days of hard labor and many dollars | 


draining land which at best could only 
affect his income slightly.” 

While commercial fur culture should 
be approached with caution, there are 
many farmers in a position similar to 
the one mentioned above, who could 
add to their income by trapping fur- 
bearing animals already living on their 
swamp land.—L. D. Van Doran, Iowa: 
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Dusty the Pup—"'Stick to the submarine 
stuff, kid; you'll never learn to fly!” 











“Bad Nelician” 
for Small Game 


and the Enemies of Game 


The following treatment is prescribed 
for quick elimination of crows and 
all kinds of game-destroying pests:— 


DOSE ...One Super-X long range 
.22-bullet, administered either before, 
during or after meals. One dose is 
usually sufficient, especially if Super-X 
hollow-point bullets are used. 

Place cartridge in rifle. Hold gun in 
firing position with sights dead-on the 
critter and fire!...The “medicine” 
prescribed above is sold at nearly all 
hardware or sporting goods stores. 


The terrific power of Super-X .22’s 
makes them ideal for all small game 
shooting. Try them! Send for free 
folder telling why Super-X .22's are a sure-cure 
for Crow-itis, Hawk-itis, Weasel-itis, Fox-itis 
and other dangerous “diseases.” 


Western Cartridge Company 
Dept. G-11, East Alton, Ill. 


SuperX 


Long Range 22 Cartridges 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. G-11, East Alton, Ill 


Gentlemen: Send free Super-X long range .22 leaflet 0. 
Booklet on Crow shooting (). 

Name. . 
Street or R. F. D... ; 
eee rs ean ks State 


WASHING MACHINES 


contained power unit — needs no high line — no 
no batteries. Compact 4-cycle gasoline 
starts instantly when you step on pedal. 
Air cooled. Quiet running. Plenty of reserve power. 
Leading washers are with this Briggs & 
Stratton “‘ WIRELESS WER” — look for it 
when you buy. Guarantees trouble-free opera- 
tion, low . Alse built into quality 
Pumps, Mowers, Garden Tractors, etc. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET—address: Briggs 
& Stratton Corp., Dept. S7, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 


Gasoline Motor 
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ALL AROUND the tam 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


HEN stripping cows after milk- 
ing, I find that the milk stool illustrated 
in FiGuRE I is very convenient. By hav- 
ing the stool strapped onto oneself, much 
valuable time is saved in going from one 


cow to another.—A. B., N. Dak. 


The gate shown in Ficure 2 is a big 
help when one has hogs which he desires 
to let go to and from a lot, but wants 
to keep the larger stock inside. The hogs 
will lift the swinging board and go under, 
but the stock cannot.—J. R., Ohio. 


A traveler’s clothesline as shown in 
FiGuRE 3 is one of my handy articles 
about the house. It is easily made at 
home (see illustration). Take a wooden 
coat hanger, seven spring clothespins, 
the kind that have a coil of wire in the 
center, one yard of 14-inch bias tape 
sewed together 
lengthwise and cut 
in seven pieces, 
and seven thumb 
tacks. Slip the tape 
thru the coil spring 
of the clothespin 
and fasten to the 
hanger with the 
thumb tack by 
tacking thru both 
ends of the tape. 
Repeat until all 
the clothespins are 
fastened to the 
hanger, spaced equal distance apart. I 
use mine for drying silk hose and other 
small articles. The hanger and clothes- 
pins painted to match, and the tape of a 
contrasting color help to make an at- 
tractive gift for any of your friends or 
very useful home item.—Mrs.S.D., Ia. 


A milk scale fastened to a hinge is a 
considerable advantage over hanging 
the scale from the ceiling. When not in 
use the hinge can be swung back next 
to the wall and the scale is kept well 
out of the way.—M. J. W., Wis. 


When I want to move a hog from one 
place to another I simply tie a rope 
around one front leg. In this way the hog 
can easily be guided wherever I want 


to drive him.—L. N., Il. 


Two thumb tacks placed a reasonable 
distance apart on the back of picture 
frames where they touch the wall will 
admit the light so that the wall paper 
will fade evenly. This avoids dark spots 
you see on walls where pictures have 
hung. Thus pictures may be changed 
around in the rooms.—E. J. U., Ohio. 

An old buggy axle put on two walking 
cultivator whee 
about that size, makes a very convenient 
truck for moving the wagon box inside 
after it is taken off the wagon. I also 
find it of considerable value in moving 
other very heavy objects.—P. V., Ill. 
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If a horse balks, I find that by taking 
a short piece of rope, and fastening one 
end around one of the forefeet, I can 
soon cure him of the habit. By pulling 
on the rope the horse is thrown off bal- 
ance and 1s obliged to take a step. After 
he has done this a few times he is usually 
willing to go.—W. E. H., Il. 


If you wish to retain the flavor of 
roasting ears boil them in the shuck. To 
do this, pull the shucks down from the 
ears, silk the corn with a bristle brush, 
and replace the shucks. Do not break 
the ear or shucks from the cob stem. 
Drop into salted boiling water and cook 
8 to 10 minutes.—M. B., Va 


A quick and neat method of fastening 
rope to snaps and rings is to pass the 
rope thru the ring and loop it back about 
five or six inches. Put three 
or four hog rings around the 
double part of the rope and 
clamp tightly with a pair of 
hog ringers. This eliminates 
a knot, and also keeps it from 
unravelling. D. M., Mich. 


When making biscuits in 


a hurry, try this new shart 
cut. It saves time and bakes 


PARROTT AS Ee 





2 


Mix and roll the 
but do not 
Place 


beautifully. 
dough as usual, 
use a biscuit cutter. 









A horse can usually be cured of t 
habit of biting by slipping a nose basket 
over his mouth.—W. V., Minn. 


For a knife holder I used a piece 
husband’s belt and tacked it ins 
my cupboard door with brass tacks, : 
too tight, so as to leave space for kniy 
to slip between belt and door easil; 
When the door is closed, the knives are 
out of sight and dust and when the door 
is opened, the knives are easily four 
and reached without sorting out fr 


the others.—Mrs. A. W., Dak. 


An old funnel tacked on the wall of 
the tool shed makes an excellent place 
to keep twine for tying sacks and other 
purposes. Run the end of the twine thru 
the bottom of the funnel and i. never 
becomes badly tangled.—R. J., 


If a horse has a sore mouth, I take the 
bit apart on the end and run a smal 
rubber hose over it. Such a bit is less 
painful to the horse and makes him very 
much easier to handle.—W. L., Minn 





When I have to stand on a ladder for 
a long time, | strap a board to the under 
side of my shoes and in this way my 
feet do not become as tired as if I were 
standing on the rungs.—J. D. T., Kans 


When working in my orchard I a 
ways slip an-inner tube over the traces 
and part way over the single tree. This 
prevents thé single tree from hooking 
and peeling the bark.—H. E., Mo. 


In hot weather before taking my tean 
to the field I fill a can of water and set it 
where it will be warm by the end of th 
day’s work. Then when I bring the tean 
in at night I sponge them with war 

water and clear 
with a sweat scraj 
er. This is not only § 
refreshing for th 
horses, but it saves 
time currying then 
in the morning 


the whole sheet in the pan, M. G. C., Oh 
score two ways withasharp & 

knife, and pop it into the ve MITES SIR Be ae Es If your car locks 
oven. The square or dia- bu mpers wit 


mond-shaped biscuits break apart easily 
when done and are very attractive look- 
ing. They can be cut in other patterns 
too.—Mrs. E. R. H., Colo. 


Carefully save all chicken fat for 
future use as it adds greatly to the cook- 
ing in many ways. It is delicious used 
for the shortening in cream sauces, for 
all frying purposes, particularly nice for 
onions for poultry stuffing, potatoes, 
and so on, and Southern Spoon Bread 
just would not be complete without a 
bit of chicken fat. It may always be 
used as a butter substitute in cakes con- 
taining molasses and spices and result in 


a lovely light cake.—Mrs. C. B., Mo. 








another car either front or rear, simp! 
place the jack in the center of the axle 
raise the wheels far enough off the grou’ 
so that the bumpers will clear, and the 
push car sideways.—R. M., Ohio. 


A small wire brush saves a lot of t 
in cleaning files and keeps them in t 
best of condition.—C. H., Mich. 


When we have a sick horse or cow y 
which has to be given medicine, we t 
rope around the animal’s upper jaw 2! 
then hold it up by drawing the rope thr 
a pulley or over a rafter. In this way !t 
much easier to make the animal swal 
the medicine~efficiently.—E. W., Mich 


















Sinclair has joined the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York City in sending an expedition through 
Wyoming, South Dakota and Montana searching for dino- 
saur bones. Here Dr. Barnum Brown, Curator of Fossil Rep- 
his tiles at the Museum, expects to unearth skeletons of a 
ing hitherto unknown species of dinosaur related to the 
Brontosaurus shown above. 

am lt was while brutes like these roamed the earth that 
Nature was mellowing and filtering the crude oils which 
Sinclair now refines into farm lubricants. Sinclair engineers 
believe that, by and large, the oldest crudes make the 
finest lubricants — the lubricants which last longest and 
stand up best in your farm equipment. 

he The Sinclair representative in your community sells a full 
i line of Sinclair products, including: Sinclair Opaline and 
“st Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair 
Cup and Axle Greases, Sinclair P. D. Insect Spray, Sinclair 
th Stock Spray, and all Sinclair Farm Oils. Ask him about 
. his “ Call-me-by-Postcard” Farm Service. 



















DR. BARNUM BROWN, who heads the 
American Museum-Sinclair Dinosaur 
Expedition, inspecting the skeleton of Bron- 
tosaurus at the Museum. (Upper right) 
Scene near Cloverly, Wyoming, where Dr. 
Brown has already located skeletons of 
prehistoric monsters. 
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Tune in Monday evenings 40 NBC Stations — SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 








exhibition at the Chicago World's Fair, this year 
— more lifelike than ever. 






E famous Sinclair Dinosaurs will again be = | 
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OILS GREASES GASOLINE KEROSENE 








.. AN JOIN US IN A CUP OF THE 
FINEST COFFEE YOU EVER TASTED !” 


At your first taste of the rich, full flavored good 
ness that’s in every sparkling cup of Maxwell House 
Coffee, you, too, will agree it’s the smoothest, most 
delicious coffee you ever drank! 

For, you see, Maxwell House is still the same 
fine blend of choice coffees that won the Old South 
years ago. It has the fragrant freshness of the roast- 
ing ovens—assured by the Vita-Fresh packing pro- 
cess ... And it is ground by a new method to give 
you perfect results by the drip, percolator or any 
other means of coffee making. 

Yet this fine coffee is surprisingly inexpensive. 
Actually it costs no more than many coffees of lower 
quality standards. 

Buy as much at a time as you like 
Farm women especially appreciate the convenience 
of buying coffee in quantity—as much as a dozen 
cans at a time. You can do this safely when the 
coffee you buy is Maxwell House. The last can will 
be as fresh as the first. 

Protected by the Vita-Fresh method of packing, 
this delicious coffee always comes to you as fresh 
as the very hour it was roasted. It cannot go stale 
on your pantry shelf. A product of General Foods. 


Here is Captain Henry 
(Charles Winninger) .. . the 
genial old skipper of the 
Maxwell House ew Boat. 
He is the guiding genius of 
this great radio show and its 
all star cast— Lanny Ross, 
Annette Hanshaw, Conrad 
Thibault, Mary Lou, Molas- 
ses and January, and Gus 
Haenschen and his Show 


Boat Band. On the air every 
Thursday night—one full 
hour of glorious entertain- 
ment. Coast-to-Coast Net- 


work of N. B.C. Stations. GOOD TO THE LAST DROP 





